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Elementary Art Education. 


HE author of this 
thoughtful and prac- 
tical treatise on a 
very difficult sub- 
ject* adopts in his 
introductory chapter 
words used by a 
lecturer in regard to 
the history of science; 
which was defined as 
consisting in “ clear 
view, exact measurement, precise statement.” 
Mr. Taylor thinks it may be taken also 
as a most scientific definition of the 
primary objects to be attained in art teaching. 
In other words, the keynote of this treatise 
and of the method illustrated in it is that the 
pupil should be taught to see and understand 
clearly what ,he is drawing and how he is 
drawing it, what is the meaning of each line. 
With the more fascinating side of the sub- 
ject of drawing, the use of the art to express 
artistic feeling, the author is not here con- 
cerned: his object is to suggest how the 
power of accurate use of the pencil and clear 
definition of the object depicted may be best 

taught and acquired. 

There are, however, some important general 
principles in regard to method of teaching 
touched upon in the introduction. In the 
first place, the author draws the very impor- 
tant distinction between those teachers who 
remain art students all their lives, and those 
who only acquire the standard of knowledge 
necessary to teach up to the standard required 
in Government schools. The latter, he says 
(and we should certainly expect such a result), 
soon lose the power of teaching in any true 
and living sense. The author mentions par- 
ticularly (with a slight apology for the 
apparent egotism of the statement) that he 
has himself been carrying the practice of his 
art along with all his educational work in 
schools. He need not have apologised to 
any reasonable reader; the fact must have 
great influence on the power of a teacher to 
attract and interest his pupils. The mere 
formal teacher of a certain standard of draw- 
ing exercises is not an art-teacher so much 
asa drill-sergeant, and it is for such as he 
that there exists that miserable and deadening 











* ‘Elementary Art Teaching: an educational and 
technical guide for teachers and learners.” By Edward 


Mr. Taylor says, “ is eating out the life of real 
education. Not a moment must be lost, not an 
item of knowledge be given, which is supposed 
to be outside or beyond the examination.” It 
is difficult to speak with patience of such a 
system, which, under pretence of teaching art, 
grinds up pupils and teacher together in an 
official mill; and it is hardly possible that the 
more enlightened public opinion of to-day can 
allow it to go on much longer. Another 
point to which the author refers is the value 
of collective teaching from the black-board, 
which gives the teacher the opportunity of 
stating to all the motive and object of the 
lesson, which it would be almost impossible 
he could have time to explain to each 
pupil separately. To collect the . pupils 
round the board and draw a copy for them is 
also bringing them more directly into relation 
with their teacher; as Mr. Taylor puts it, it 
is saying to them ‘‘Come,” instead of “ Go.” 
Another point on which he insists is the de- 
sirability of pupils sitting upright and well 
away from their work, instead of stooping 
over it with the eyes close to the paper. This 
point was prominently brought forward at 
the recent Congress of Hygiene in regard to 
writing ; it is equally important in regard to 
drawing, and not only in a hygienic but in 
an artistic sense, since the habit of drawing 
with the eye close to the paper prevents the 
pupil from properly taking the work as a 
whole, and leads to the exaggeration, in scale 
or otherwise, of the portion which engages 
the attention at the moment. 

Adopting the theory that children may be 
taught to draw almost as certainly as they 
may be taught to write,—and the further 
experience is carried the more the truth of 
this assumption seems to be shown,—it is 
obvious that the first education in drawing, 
for very young children, must consist in 
teaching them the mere use of their fingers 
and wrist in holding and working a pencil. 
The important point is that in learning this 
they should not at the same time be learning 
anything that they will have to unlearn 
afterwards. Many children who might be 
taught to draw a correct outline of a simple 
form are left to amuse themselves with 
aimless and useless scribbling on any sheet 
of paper that comes next; they make wild 
scrawls which they christen a horse, or a 
boat, or a house, and no attempt is 





R. Taylor, Head Master of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, Director of Drawing in the Birming- | 
ham Board Schools, &c. London: Chapman & Hall. | 
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made by parents to show them that 
these scrawls are entirely unlike the 


\real objects to which the children refer 





they can flourish a pencil about are often not 
capable of appreciating an outline of any 
intricacy, but an effort should be made to 
point out to them where their scrawls are 
wrong, or to get them to look at the object 
they are trying to draw and make some effort 
to reproduce at least its leading features. It 
is of course, however, impossible for children 
really to draw anything unless they have 
learned to use their fingers in holding a 
pencil. This must be first taught in some 
semi-mechanical manner; only, as already 
observed, in some way that will not teach 
them untruths about form. On this 
account we strongly condemned Mr. 
Leland’s proposal to make a very young child 
draw grapes, for instance, by passing the pencil 
round the edges of circular coins, thus at the 
outset acquiring a false impression that a 
grape is circular, an impression that has to 
be unlearned afterwards. Mr. Taylor adopts 
the system of lining round objects with the 
pencil; but he prepares for this exercise 
simple geometrical figures cut out in card—a 
triangle, a parallelogram, a circle, an ellipse 
&c., afterwards followed by more complicated 
forms resulting from the collocation of some 
of these forms. The pupil is to be told the 
name of each of the figures which he copies, 
and as much as he can understand of 
its mature, and thus learns a first 
lesson in geometry, in a practical manner, 
while getting the first lesson in drawing. The 
author strongly reprehends, and we entirely 
agree with him, the system employed in some 
Kindergarten schools of teaching children to 
draw rude representations of objects on paper 
divided into very small squares, drawing 
along one side of a square or from one corner 
of a square to another, the real shape or 
perspective appearance of the object being 
modified to make all its parts come into the 
angles of the squares used. Ie gives one ex- 
ample, taken from a Kindergarten sheet, in 
which the top edge of acircular jug, which 
should be an ellipse, is actually shown as 
two segments of a circle meeting in a point, 
in order to give the child a definite 
point to draw the curve to. This is really 
villainous ; it is teaching a child a falsehood 
in regard to form at the very outset. It is 
perfectly true, certainly, that no child of the 
age supposed can be expected to draw a curve 
in perspective; but then he should not be 
allowed to try what he cannot do, or can 
only pretend to do by an incorrect method. 





In reference to this, Mr. Taylor’s suggestion 
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is worth attention, that all drawing in the 
infant school and in the earlier standards 
should be treated in the flat. As he says, 
“this diagrammatic treatment is the language 
of infancy, whether of nations or of indivi- 
dals”; and it is at all events true as 
far as it goes. It occupies the young 
mind with the study of one single 
aspect of form and proportion, with- 
out troubling it with the endeavour to 
understand and to pourtray objects in the 
form in which they do not really exist, but 
only appear tothe eye. Another point which 
we fully agree with in Mr. Taylor’s remarks 
on the early stages of training is the impor- 
tance of using words in their correct signifi- 
cation from the first, and keeping to it. He 
points out two common errors, (1) the use,of 
the word “straight” as a complete definition 
of vertical or horizontal lines, and (2) the 
use of the word “perpendicular” as if it 
Were synonymous with “vertical.” It will 
require, as he says, more time to root out the 
two errors involved in this inaccurate nomen- 
clature, than to implant many new facts. 

Mr. Taylor does not discard squared paper 
for beginners, but he keeps it for drawing ab- 
stract geometric forms, which can all properly 
be reduced to a square foundation, and do not 
involve falsification of the form in order to fit 
the squares. We are not sure, however, 
whether, even thus, the squared paper is not 
rather too much depended upon. By the time 
the hand is able to draw the lines here shown 
firmly, the eye ought to be acquiring the 
sense of form and proportion, whereas in 
using the squared paper the necessity for any 
study of proportion is left out of considera- 
tion. In the chapter on “ Proportion” we 
observe that the author holds that the eye has 
been trained by the squared paper to see the 
value of proportion, and the hand to make 
use of it; but this is just what we doubt. 
The recognition of proportion is an exercise 
of the intellect, and the squared paper 
obviates all necessity for such exercise. 

The hints in the chapter on “ Proportion” in 
regard to the way to observe and note the 
proportions of objects copied are good and 
practical; among other things, the author 
recommends that before copying a vase, for 
instance, a small diagram of the proportionate 
heights of the main parts should be made, by 
drawing short horizontal lines across a verti- 
cal line representing the entire height of the 
object. There is no doubt that the great diffi- 
culty in realising with the eye the propor- 
tions of an object to be drawn consists in the 
effect which the varying direction of its lines 
has in causing apparent lengthening or 
shortening of special portions. The object 
of the draughtsman should be to endeavour 
to consider the relative position of the 
main points in the object quite inde- 
pendent of its form; to regard it in 
an abstract manner as a_ collection of 
spaces and points, and note down the 
proportionate distances of these points, without 
occupying the eye for the moment with the 
lines which connect them, and which tend 
to falsify the actual proportions in one 
direction or another. Mr. Taylor states, in 
connection with this subject, that he has 
found that there is a prevailing, if not 
universal, tendency to see horizontal lines 
longer than vertical ones, and hence to 
exaggerate the width of an object in propor- 
tion to its height. We must certainly demur 
to this. We are not aware of any such 
tendency to see horizontal lines longer merely 
as horizontal ones. But what we do know 
from experience and observation is that there 
is a great tendency to exaggerate the height 
measurements of any surface bounded by 
vertical parallel lines, when the height is 
already decidedly greater than the width. 
For instance, given a tower of which the 
proportions are 1 of width to 23 of height; 
almost every young sketcher, in making 
& drawing of it, will commence by 
making it too high for its width. The 
same thing happens when a long low space is 
subdivided by vertical lines (as the buttresses 
running up the side of a building); it will 

almost certainly in that case be drawn at 





first higher in proportion to its length than it 
ought to be. Similarly, a long low building 
marked by horizontal lines (stringcourses, for 
example) will be drawn longer or lower than 
it really is. That is the true difficulty of 
judging proportion; the predominance of 
direction of the main lines deceives the eye 
in one direction or another, according as such 
lines run. Wedo not believe that the ten- 
dency is any greater in regard to vertical 
than to horizontal lines: at all events, we 
feel convinced that in architectural drawing 
it is not, and we do not know why it should 
be different in the drawing of any other class 
of obj«cts. 

In the further chapter on “ Proportion and 
Analysis” the author gives very good examples 
of the method of analysing the main con- 
stituents of a figure (such as a leaf or scroll) 
before proceeding to draw in the detail ; with 
a caution to the teacher to see that the pupil 
understands the reason for this and follows 
the method, as he mentions one case of an 
adult student who was doing his sheet of 
analyses for the Art-Master’s Certificate (a 
sheet done to show his knowledge of method), 
and who actually drew the completed portion 
bit by bit, without using the analysis of 
lines which he had shown on the same 
sheet! It would be interesting to know 
whether he obtained the certificate. This 
is not so bad, however, as the case of the 
principal of a ladies’ school, where drawing 
was taught as an “extra,” who told the author 
she always took the drawing class herself, 
though she had never been taught and could 
not draw the least, but ‘“‘ she had been a great 
deal among it.” In regard to the teaching of 
analysis, the author recommends that, after a 
certain amount of instruction in this subject, 
the students should be required to draw 
initial or analytical lines for themselves, 
before proceeding with the details. 

In the chapter on “ Model Drawing” the 
author comes on the ever-difficult question of 
the teaching of perspective, so simple in 
itself, so puzzling till the key to it is mas- 
tered. Mr. Taylor is evidently in favour of 
a kind of “ Prendergast system” of perspec- 
tive; trying to get a pupil to draw a thing 
as he sees it, and to accustom his eye to 
study it as he does really see it, and give him 
the theory afterwards. But does he know 
how he sees it, before he has learned any 
theory of perspective? Our impression is 
that most students in drawing from the model 
or from a building cannot see how the lines 
go until they know a little how they ought 
to go, and have some theoretical knowledge 
of the relation between lines in cubical space 
and the same lines projected on a flat plane. 
Mr. Taylor holds that whenever the rules of 
perspective are attempted to be taught at the 
beginning of a course of model drawing, even 
to grown-up students, “a great evil invariably 
follows,”’—namely, that they substitute these 
rules for their own power of seeing. We do 
not think so. We think that without any 
knowledge of the theory of perspective 
people drawing from the model have very 
great difficulty in understanding what shape 
they do see, or at all events how to express 
that shape on paper. As the author says, if 
the shadow of a cube in perspective were 
projected on a screen as a silhouette, they 
could copy the outlines of that form as 
well as of any other irregular-sided form; 
why cannot they copy them in _ the 
model? Our reply is, because their 
mental knowledge of the real shape of 
the cube stands in the way of their ocular 
perception of its apparent shape, and they 


cannot realise the fact that what they know 


to be a level line should be represented on the 
drawing by an oblique line. Ask a man who 
knows nothing of perspective to sketch the 
outline features of a landscape seen from a 
height, with a road going down a steep hill 
from the foreground into the middle 
distance: he will almost certainly 
begin to draw lines down the paper to 
represent the road; he cannot see, until 
he understands the problem theoretically, 
why a road which goes down to his eye, in 


the landscape, should be drawn up on the’ 





ne 


paper; nor, until he understands the mystery 
of the horizon line, can he understand how 
on earth he is to make it look as if it were 
down hill. This is a rather difficult case; 
but in even the simpler problems of perspec- 
tive, we hold that the drawing will be easier 
and more likely to be correct if the pupil has 
in the first instance a knowledge of the 
principle on which cubical facts are repre- 
sented on plane areas. The author 
mentions, we presume as one example 
of his position, the absurd blunder of 
a student who in drawing a cube block in 
perspective, from a position a little above the 
model, showed not only the upper side 
diminishing from the front line, but added 
the same phenomenon on each of the other 
three sides of the front elevation of the cube, 
alleging that “he knew all the sides were 


there.” But surely this was not an exampte 
y P 


of a mistake from knowing too much about 
perspective before starting, but from knowing 
too little. Enfin, we very much doubt 
whether any student can be produced who 
has drawn anything in perspective correctly 
before he knew what perspective was. 

One other criticism we wish to make, in 
regard to the chapter on “ Light and Shade ” 
and the diagram of “Shadow and High 
Light” on Plate XIV. The object is a 
cylinder set up on end, and the plate shows 
a defined line of shadow on one side. In 
subsequent plates the filling of the half-lights 
and half-shadows is given; but this plate is 
apt to mislead a young pupil at the outset, in 
the first place because (as is afterwards 
shown) the darkest shadow on a cylinder 
is not close up to the shadowed 
visible edge; secondly, because it at once 
suggests the idea that there can be a sharply- 
detined shadow on the surface of a cylinder 
parallel with the axis of the cylinder, ‘ which 
is absurd,” to use the formula of Euclid. It 
would have been well, indeed, to have directly 
pointed out that a convex surface does not 
admit of defined lines of shadow, and that a 
concave one does; one of the most importart 
facts in regard to the designing of mouldings, 
as every architect knows. 

In the main, however, this is a most ad- 
mirable and practical book; the points in 
which we are disposed to differ from the 
author form only a small portion of his teach- 
ing, the general tendency of which is to 
remove elementary art teaching from the 
thraldom of mere routine, and to make it a 
work of living interest to teacher and learner 
alike; and we commend it to the attention of 
all who are engaged or interested in teaching 
drawing. 
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NOTES. 


aN Professor Lodge’s able and in 
some respects exceedingly humorous 
address as President of the Section 
of Mathematics and Physics at the 
British Association meeting, an idea is started 
which is worth the attention of all the pro- 
fessions which are concerned in the in- 
vestigation of the structure and variations of 
materials under various circumstances. ‘This 
is the suggestion for the establishment of a 
permanent and publicly-supported physical 
laboratory on a large scale, which would be- 
able to relieve private workers of a great deal 
of investigation which they can only under- 
take at a considerable sacrifice of time and 
money, in cases where the investigation is 
such as to demand some considerable ma~ 
chinery. But the more important reason. 
urged by Professor Lodge in favour of this 
permanent physical laboratory, viz.: that. 
there are many types of experiments which. 
cannot be conducted by one individual, be- 
cause fifty years is too short a time for 
maturing them; “secular experiments op 
the properties of metals, for instance; the 
effect of time on molecular arrangement ; 
the influence of long exposure to light, 
to heat, or to mechanical vibration or to other 
physical agents.” Observations of this class, 
in a permanent public laboratory, could be 
carried on continuously by succeeding genera- 
tions of observers, the results of the con- 
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tinued series "of observations being recorded 
and readily accessible. We look on this 
suggestion of Professor Lodge’s as a very 
important and practical one, which we hope 
will not be lost sight of. ‘To the architects 
and engineers of the future such a continued 
series of observations on the behaviour of 
iron and steel especially, as well as of other 
building materials, under long exposure to 
special conditions, might in the end be ef the 
highest importance. 





ONSIDERING the vastness of the 
problems with which astronomy deals, 
and the intellectual interest of the science, it 
is rather strange to find that it is more than 
thirty years since an astronomer presided over 
a meeting of the British Association. Dr. 
Huggins, who worthily fills the post this 
year, naturally confined himself to the science 
in which he is eminent, and made his presi- 
dential address a review of the present 
position of astronomical research, and of the 
most recent improvement and extension of 
the means of observation. This of course 
means that the address was concerned almost 
entirely with spectroscopical observation and 
its recent results; the prism has displaced 
the lens, to a great extent at all events. The 
intellectual fascination of astronomy was 
greater at the time when she sat on the 
heights of mathematics and reasoned out the 
laws of motion of bodies seen and unseen ; 
but the spectroscope has brought the results 
of observation more closely home _ to 
terrestrial inhabitants, in showing that 
bodies situated at unimaginable distances con- 
tain many of the same substances of which 
our own planet is composed. The application 
of the spectroscope in determining the proper 
or relative motion of stars which are moving 
only in one line of sight, and whose motion 
therefore cannot be seen by any micrometer, 
is one of the most beautiful and unexpected 
results of modern astronomical observation. 
Everyone should read Dr. Huggins’s com- 
prehensive address, by way of gaining a 
general idea of the present standpoint of 
astronomical knowledge and observation. 





HE last issue of the Roman section of 
the Mittheilungen of the German Insti- 
tute (1891, vi., 1) contains a long paper of 
great value by Prof. A. Michaelis, It is 
devoted to a detailed history of the Capitoline 
collection of antiquities at Rome, from the 
foundation of the Museum in 1734 down to 
the present time. Apart from mere anti- 
quarian interest, it is most important that 
such a history should be written of every large 
museum, and especially of those that date 
from far back. The provenance of a statue or 
bas-relief is often difficult to discover, but 
always important to be known. With the 
remembrance of what Prof. Michaelis has 
done for the “ Ancient Marbles” of private 
collections in Great Britain, we could wish 
the work in no better hand. The paper is 
illustrated by reproductions of a number of 
old and not easily accessible drawings and 
engravings of the monuments. The re- 
mainder of the Mitthec/ungen is taken up by 
the yearly report on the work done in rela- 
tion to the topography of Rome, and com- 
prises both the new discoveries and all the 
recent investigations of old facts, as well as a 
brief review of all the current literature of 
the subject. Itis from the able pen of Dr. 
Ch. Huelsen, and should be consulted not 
only by specialists, but by every one who has 
a visit to Rome in prospect, and wishes to see 
the antiquities of the city intelligently. 





S long ago as 1889, in his report on the 
progress of archxology in Greece 
(Hellenic Journal, 1889, p. 271), Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, the Director of the British School 
at Athens, drew attention to the discovery at 
Eleusis of some small marble figures, now in 
the National Museum at Athens, and of 
singular interest in relation to the Parthenon 
marbles. One group of these is obviously a 
direct copy of a group from the western 





ediment; these are known as Cecrops and 

is daughter, Pandrosos. The other group 
represents a seated draped female figure 
holding a child in her lap. Women and 
children are present in bewildering confusion 
in the western pediment, yet a careful com- 
parison of the Eleusinian group with Carrey’s 
drawings of the pediment show that identi- 
fication is in this case difficult. Very possibly 
the second group is a copy of a portion of the 
frieze of the Erechtheum. In any case, we 
are glad to notice that in the last number of 
the ’E¢npepic "Apyatodoytxy (plates 12, 13) the 
Eleusinian groups are published. They are 
of undoubted interest, not so much for what 
they tell (for as it happens the original of the 
Cecrops is still extant) as for what they 
promise. If the Cecrops group was copied, 
why not others? It would be invaluable to 
possess even small copies of the numerous 
groups at present known only to us in 
Carrey’s drawings. 





NOTEWORTHY clearance is being 

made in London. Before many days 
have passed nearly all traces of Clare-market 
will have disappeared. ‘he ground is being 
cleared of the three blocks which stood east 
of Sheffield-street, and between the ends of 
Vere- and Gilbert-streets. On the south side 
of the market, between Holles- and Clare- 
streets, remain for a while three or four 
houses with the old “ bulk-shops;” but the 
quaintest specimen of these will be found in 
Gilbert’s-passage, next to the former site of 
Wood’s hotel and the St. Clement Danes 
watchhouse. It was beneath a bulk in the 
market that Nat Lee, returning, overladen 
with wine, from the “ Bear and Harrow,” 
in Butcher-row, Strand, to his lodgings 
in Duke- (now Sardinia-) street, fell 
down and was suffocated in the snow. 
This, originally known as the New market, 
was established czrca 1650 in St. Clement’s- 
fields by the Earl of Clare, a resident there, 
for the sale of flesh and fish, and for a long 
time was one of the best of its kind in the 
town. An Act of 1657, for “ Restraint of 
New Buildings in and about London,” con- 
tained a saving clause in the Earl of Clare’s 
favour to continue the erection westwards of 
the market of a certain number of houses for 
which a licence had been granted in 1643 to 
Gervase Holles. On this ground stand 
Denzell, Holles, Clare, and Houghton streets, 
called after names and titles of the family. 
Gilbert, Earl of Clare, set up in Denzell- 
street a tablet,— Rebuilt by Hy. Cocker 
1796,”—and now against the wall of the 
“Royal Yacht” tavern, to commemorate his 
naming the street, 1682, after his uncle 
Denzell, Lord Holles, “The exact paterne of 
his Father’s great Meritt John Earle of Clare.” 
For the market butchers, John, fourth Earl of 
Clare, created Duke of Newcastle in 1694, 
built the chapel to which “ Orator” Henley 
migrated from Newport-market. That once 
famous fellowship has dwindled away, and 
what we believe was the last of their 
slaughter-houses, in Bear-yard, was pulled 
down, with part of the yard, two years ago, 
for the erection of the Strand Union Work- 
house and casual-wards. On the splayed 
angle of the baker’s shop at the corner of 
Vere- and Clare- streets, is a curious tablet or 
sign of two negroes’ heads: on the front of a 
dcomed house in Gilbert-street, of which street 
the southern part belongs, we are told, to 
King’s College Hospital, is a finely-carved 
trophy of arms in stone. It is rumoured that 
the area we indicate has been purchased by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son for the erection 
of stables. 





OS. 8, 9, and 10, Took’s-court, leading out 

of Cursitor-street into Furnival-street, 
Holborn, are being pulled down for an exten- 
sion of the Patent Office. At the sale of the 
materials was bought for 4/. 10s. a leaden 
cistern, measuring about 3 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft., 
and 3 ft. deep: it was in the basement, and 
bears the early date “1675.” The ornament, 
in relief, varying from } in. to 4% in. in 
depth, consists of three vertical panels, 





joined by curved straps or bands, the 
two outer containing a device like to a 
sun-flower, or sun-in-splendour. The three 
panels have fleurs-de-lys in the inner four 
corners. In the lower division are two 
cherubs’ heads. The cistern was in a very 


good state. 
WE have received a copy of the report on 
the Lucknow Museum in India. In 
the Art Section, 126 specimens have been 
added by purchase, and forty-nine by presen- 
tation, the objects added including arms; tex- 
tiles ; carved, inlaid, and painted ware; em- 
broidered leather, &c. Mr. E. W. Smith, of 
the Archeological Survey, has presented a 
number of plaster-casts illustrating the style 
of ornament used by Akbar in his buildings 
at Fatehpur Sikri,* and he has also under- 
taken, with the help of a paid assistant, to 
make a representative collection of architec- 
tural ornament and sculpture. The Curator, 
Dr. A. Fuhrer, has, with the help of liberal 
grants by the Local Government (Public 
Works Department), completed his excava- 
tions at the Kankali Tila at Mathura 
during the cold season of 1890-91. He 
has discovered a great many fragments 
of sculpture which have been forwarded 
to the Museum, compxising panels, door- 
ways, columns, and statues. One  bas- 
relief has been found which appears to 
add another to the existing evidences of the 
influence of Greek art on early Hindu art. 
It represents a “stupa” worshipped by 
Centaurs and Harpies. It is noted in the 
report that Centaurs have been found on 
the Buddhist sculptures at Bharhut and 
Gaya, while Mathura has furnished groups 
illustrating the legend of Silenus, and that 
of Hercules and the Nemean lion. To the 
exceedingly Greek character of some of the 
early Hindu ornamental detail we have long 
ago called attention. 








N a note in a former number, we referred 
to Dr. Bruce Low’s interim report to the 
Local Government Board on the sanitary con- 
dition of aunds, Northamptonshire. A 
further report, under date July 3, is now 
before us, which gives ample reason for the 
prevalence of disease before reported at 
Raunds. We extract the following passages 
from Dr. Low’s report :— 


‘¢There is no proper sewerage at Raunds. House- 
drains, often constructed of common field-pipes 
with leaky joints, and in most cases with untrapped 
gullies, convey slops directly into the brook, or 
discharge into the rough highway drain which 
empties itself into the same stream. Unless in wet 
weather, there is little depth of running water in 
the brook. At bends of the stream, banks of 
black foul-smelling slime are deposited. In the 
central part of the village the brook has been 
arched over, or culverted; and in some places 
houses have been built over the covered-in channel}. 
At the point where the water again emerges into 
the open, the smells are said to be strongest. At 
times the effluvium causes passers-by to vomit. In 
consequence of this, I am told, it is a common 
custom for persons passing by to cover the mouth 
and nose with hand or handkerchief to escape the 
nauseating smells. 

The channel of the brook is rough and irregular, 
and this is made worse by careless people throwing 
into it such things as old hats, boots, tin-cans, 
kettles, and other rubbish, which serve to arrest the 
solid and semi-solid filth flowing in the sluggish 
current. The smells, bad at all times, are greatly 
intensified during dry or hot weather. This 
shallow stream, usually little more than 2 in. in 
depth, running in a channel 6 ft. wide from bank 
to bank, acts as the main sewer of Raunds, and has 
the task of carrying off the liquid sewage of up- 
wards of 3,000 persons. .... The filthy state of 
the Raunds brook, as also the gross nuisance 
arising from the want of proper sewerage, was 
brought to the notice of the Thrapston Rural Sani- 
tary Authority some years ago by one of the Board’s 
medical inspectors (the late Mr. Spear), who visited 
and reported on the place during the ‘Cholera 
Survey ’ of 1885.” 


It is not surprising to hear that enteric fever 
is prevalent at Raunds. It appears from 
further statements in the report that many 
of the inhabitants are quite aware of the 
danger of the present state of things, but 
that no attempt to provide for a permanent 


* This seems to be the last recognised variation in the 
spelling of this name. 
ad 
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improvement by diverting the sewage from 
the stream has even yet been made, although 
spasmodic efforts have been made to cleanse 
the stream. ‘The people at Raunds evidently 
want some one to show them the way. 


THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSO- 


CIATION AT YORK. 


TuE British Archeological Association began 
the work of its forty-eighth annual Congress 
on Monday, the 17th inst., under the presi- 
dency of the Marquis of Ripon. 

Some surprise has been expressed locally 
at the fact that during nearly the half 
century of the Society’s existence no Congress 
has been previously held here by it, where 
there are of many objects of antiquarian 
interest well deserving of investigation. But 
it has to be remembered that various con- 
gresses have been held by other societies in 
this ancient city, and the Association’s policy 
of non-interference with ground well occupied 
by other bodies has had a good deal to do with 
the abstention referred to. However, in the 
beginning of the year, it became known to the 
Council that a hearty invitation awaited the 
members, and the Council was not slow to avail 
itself of it. And a very hearty Yorkshire wel- 
come it has proved to be. A powerful local 
committee of the leading inhabitants was 
speedily formed, of which the Lord Mayor is 
chairman, and it soon became apparent that 
the meeting would be one of considerable 
importance and success. 

A gloomy sky overshadowed the members and 
their friends who assembled at three o’clock 
in the ancient Guildhall of the city. The party 
was there received by Sir Joseph Terry, in the 
absence of the Lord Mayor, who was detained 
through illness of a serious nature in the adjacent 
Mansion House. 

The President replied on behalf of the 
Association, and he then proceeded to deliver 
the inaugural address. He referred to the 
extreme antiquity of the foundation of the 
city, and rapidly passed in review some of the 
stirring events of the history of England in 
which the city of York has played an important 
part. Passing to the antiquities of the county, 
he spoke of the foundation of the great religious 
houses, especially those of the Cistercian order, 
several of which were onthe programme of places 
to be visited, in which various phases of the 
rise and progress of this celebrated order could 
be traced, while at Fountains would be seen a 
perfect ground plan of an abbey of large size, 
although the names of the various apartments 
had been called differently by succeeding 
bodies of antiquaries. Passing on to the 
extreme utility of archzological studies, he 
pointed out that visits to the actual scenes of 
important events brought to the mind’s eye 
vividly the local surroundings of such events, 
while the examination of the homes of departed 
great men did a great deal to recall their 
worthy deeds. The address was greeted with 
cheers, and at its conclusion a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the municipal autho- 
rities and the local committee, proposed by 
Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., hon. treasurer, and 
seconded by Mr. C. H. Compton. Other votes 
of thanks to Sir Joseph Terry, Deputy Lord 
Mayor, for presiding, \c., were also agreed to. 

The party then left the Guildhall, which is a 
building well adapted for such a meeting, since 
it is of much interest archzologically. Its walls 
are of stone with traceried windows of the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but the whole 
of the interior is of massive oak, the nave being 
divided from the side ajsles by a row of five 
pillars on each side formed of oak, each having 
been a single tree. The arches and the roofs 
are all of the same material, in fine preserva- 
tion. Progress was then made to the large 
irregular building, the old Manor House, now 
used as the Yorkshire School for the Blind. 
Here the President and the members were 
received by Mr. A. Buckle, who proceeded to 
point out the various portions of the fabric from 
the central courtyard, where he took up his 
position beneath a tree, the shelter of which 
proved to be very welcome to the party, for rain 
was now pouring downsteadily. The buildingis 
a charming study of quaint gables and large 
mullioned windows, grouped in picturesque 
irregularity, while the material is partly of brick 
of poor colour and quality, and partly stone taken 
from the adjacent ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
it was begun in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
added to in later years. Its details are 








therefore curious studies of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean work, the Strafford arms, temp. 
Charles I., being affixed over one of the 
principal doors. 

A move was then made to York Minster, where 
the Rev. Canon Raine proceeded to describe the 
history of the fabric, and to point out some of 
its most beautiful features. Taking upp his 
stand in the nave, he indicated the beautiful 
stained glass, which, as if by a miracle, 
remained uninjured during the fire which 
about fifty years ago consumed all the 
roof of the nave, leaving the _ clear- 
story windows perfect. The fine great 
west window also was uninjured. Perhaps no 
building in England can show so large a quan- 
tity of stained glass in all but perfect condition 
as York Minster, its preservation during the 
Civil Wars being most probably due to the 
action of General Fairfax, who stationed a 
guard to protect the Minster from injury. 
Passing along the nave, the various objects of 
interest were described, as well as those in the 
transepts and the choir, the crypt being lighted 
up for the inspection of the party, by which 
means the late Norman work could be closely 
studied, and the early masonry, most pro- 
bably a portion of the stone church erected 
by St. Paulinus, seen in detail. The survey was 
brought to a close in the remarkable Chapter- 
house of the Cathedral, after which a well- 
merited vote of thanks was conveyed by Dr. 
Phené to the Marquis of Ripon for verbal pre- 
sentation to Canon Raine. 

In the evening, a brilliant conversazione was 
held in the picture galleries of the Fine Art 
Institution, where a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen had been invited to meet the members 
of the Congress, the Marquis of Ripon being 
present. Thespacious galleries were admirably 
decorated for the reception of the party, and 
were filled by a large assembly. 

Two papers were read in the course of the 
evening, the first being by Mr. Buckle, upon the 
Manor House which had been visited in the 
afternoon; and the other upon the ancient 
Guildhall, by Mr. Rowntree, who did so at short 
notice, in place of a paper on the same subject 
which was to have been read by Mr. McGuire, 
Town Clerk, who was prevented from being 
present by illness. The mace and other plate 
belonging to the Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
and various ancient charters and other docu- 
ments, were placed in the galleries for the in- 
spection of the party. 

Rain fell when the conversazione broke up, 
and it was raining still when, at 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning, the 18th, the party proceeded 
to examine some few of the many churches of 
the city. Under the guidance of Mr. E. P. 
Loftus Brock, F.8.A., the survey was begun 
with the interesting Church of All Saints’, 
North-street, a three-aisled building, which 
exhibits many of the characteristics of the 
group. In addition, thereis a beautiful western 
steeple of octagonal form, springing from a low 
square base, and crowned with a slender spire, 
the whole being of fifteenth-century date, of 
plain but very effective work. Internally, there 
is some equally good Early English work, and a 
profusion of very beautiful stained-glass. Mr. 
Brock referred to the remarkable number of 
churches which had existed in York in early 
times, of foundation most probably anterior to 
the Norman Conquest, and instanced parallel 
cases in many other centres of Saxon popula- 
tion. Many of these churches had ceased to 
exist prior to the Reformation, and after that 
event the special Act of the first year of 
Edward VI. was passed to enable some of the 
others to be dealt with. The Act recites that, 
owing to the decay of the city, the incomes of 
the churches had decreased in some instances 
to the small sum of £1. 7s. 6d. per annum, and 
that they were served by some of the late 
religious men, stipendiaries from the dissolved 
monasteries, and that they were unfit for their 
work. Provision was made for the union of 
the parishes on consent of the various parties, 
and with regard to the rights of patrons and 
incumbents, the materials of the suppressed 
churches to be used in the repair of the others, 
or of bridges. Under this Act about seven or 
eight churches were destroyed, and a few more 
were demolished during the siege of York in 
the Civil Wars, reducing the number, which 
was about fifty in Medixval times, to the 
twenty-three which exist at present. The 
Act is a curious document, and is illustra- 
tive of the then state of the city. The Church 
of St. Martin-cum-Gregory was next inspected, 
where again some beautiful fourteenth and 





fifteenth century glass was inspected, the 
church being of plain workmanship, but very 
effective, particularly the interior. Another 
halt was made outside the Church of Holy Trinity, 
Micklegate, where the picturesque leaning tower 
was examined. It is of late Norman date, and 
has been attached to the north side of an elabo- 
rate west front of Early English work, all of 
which has been destroyed except the portion now 
remaining against the tower. The church has 
been conventual, but has been very greatly cur- 
tailed in size. Two of the Norman piers alone 
remain of what has been a large central tower. 
The original ‘chancel and transepts have dis- 
appeared, while the clearstory and high roof of 
the nave have been removed, also the north 
aisle and the original west front. The church, 
therefore, is but a small fragment only,—a cur- 
tailed nave and the dilapidated tower; a 
modern chancel has been recently added to the 
nave, which latter is still an interesting study, 
although it is now covered by a flat ceiling. 
The remarkable Church of St. Mary, Bishophill 
Junior, was next examined. Here, the well- 
known Saxon tower came in for all the atten- 
tion which it so greatly merits. It was pointed 
out by Mr. Brock that the lower portion of the 
tower was erected almost entirely of stones 
removed from some Roman work, and 
re-used here as the varying materials came 
to hand, the quoins and much of the 
walling being of large size, bearing Roman 
tool-marks, with an occasional lewis-hole 
here and there. These are mingled with 
courses of small cut stone similar to the facing 
of the multangular tower, but laid herring-bone 
wise, as in the fragment of the church erected 
by Paulinus in the crypt of the Cathedral, 
which is also of Roman stones. The upper por- 
tion of the tower, which appears to be of some- 
what later date, has belfry windows surrounded 
by pilaster slips, and the two lights divided by 
baluster shafts, but the arrangement of the 
angle quoins in long-and-short work does not 
appear in the tower in any conspicuous way, 
owing to the source whence the material was 
obtained. In the interior,a sturdy arch of 
Saxon date leads from the tower into the 
church. The latter is a small building with no 
very remarkable features. 

After Micklegate Bar had been inspected, the 
party proceeded along the City Walls, and 
across the Lendal Bridge, to the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, in the grounds of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. Here the members and 
their friends were received by the Rev. Canon 
Raine, who led them into the ancient Hospitium 
of the Abbey, in which is now preserved the 
most remarkable museum of Roman antiquities 
in the North of England. The upper floor is 
filled by an extensive collection of Roman pot- 
tery, glass vessels, objects of bronze and metal, 
several tesselated pavements of very great 
beauty and in admirable preservation, examples 
of interments, and the contents of the tombs, 
nearly the whole of the objects being the 
result of recent excavations in the city of York 
and its locality or county. The basement is 
occupied by a large number of sculptured 
stones, carefully arranged in groups of Roman 
date, followed by others of Saxon times; then 
come sculptures of Norman, Early English, and 
later times, many of the later examples having 
been brought from the site of St. Mary’s Abbey 
during the excavations which have laid bare so 
large a portion of its area. The beautiful ruins 
of the abbey were then pointed out by Canon 
Raine, after which he led the party to the 
museum within the Institution building of the 
Society, where he pointed out a remarkable series 
of Saxon urns recently found, and many other 
objects of interest. Before leaving the beau- 
tiful grounds belonging to the Society, the mult- 
angular tower, of Roman date, the adjacent 
walls attached to it, and also the ruins of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, all contained within 
the area of the grounds, were inspected. 

Later in the afternoon the Church of St. 
Michael, Spurriergate, a fabric of transitional 
Norman date, with columns very like those of 
the Galilee of Durham Cathedral; the fine 
Chusch of St.'Mary, Castlegate ; and the keep of 
the Castle, called Clifford's Tower, were all in- 
spected and described, the slaughter of many 
thousands of Jews in the latter building being 
dwelt upon. Some old houses on the Pavement, 
and the remarkable Hall of the Merchant 
Adventurers in Foss gate, with the curious 
chapel beneath it, and also the Church of St. 
Martin, Coney-street, were also examined, the 
proceedings of the afternoon being brought to a 
clore by an examination of the private museum 
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of objects collected by the late Mr. James 
Backhouse, at Acomb, consisting of objects of 
Mexican and Peruvian antiquities and local 
fossils. These were described by Mr. H. M. 
Platnauer. 

In the evening the new Guildhall was thrown 
open for the reading of papers to the members 
and their friends, by the courtesy of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and papers were read 
by Dr. J. S. Phené, ¥.S.A., upon ‘‘ Constantine,” 
and by Mr. C. Lynam on “ Earthworks of Early 
Date.” The latter paper treated of various 
fortified camps in Staffordshire, and was illus- 
trated by a large number of plans The Rev. 
Canon Raine was in the chair. 

On Wednesday, the 19th, the archeologists 
were up betimes, and, tempted by fine weather, 
a much larger party than on the previous day 
proceeded by rail to Boroughbridge, advantage 
being taken of the usual delay of the trains at 
‘Knaresborough to visif the Church and the 
Castle of the latter place. At the former, 
they were received by Mr. Basil Woodd, one 
of the churchwardens, who gave a brief but 
graphic account of the building, which is cruci- 
form in plan and of large size, the nave 
columns being unusually lofty and slender. 
The tower and much of the walling is of 
Norman date, although the supporting arches 
are of Early English style. There are some 
very fine tombs in the north chantry chapel, 
which were described by Mr. Woodd. ‘The 
upper story of the tower, and its short, leaded 
spire, are of late date. The traces of the con- 
flagration during the period of the Scottish 
incursion are still visible, and when the high- 
pitched roof of the nave was restored by Mr. 
Ewan Christian a few years ago, burnt beams 
and thatch were discovered. Proceeding to the 
ruins of the Castle, the once strongly-fortified 
site was inspected, and the fine view over 
the river valley and the quaint old town was 
seen to advantage in the brilliant sunshine of a 
propitious day. The underground passage which 
thas recently been discovered and cleared out 
was inspected by some of the party, and some 
of the stone balls found in the process of 
excavation were also seen. These had been pro- 
vided for the purpose of rolling down the steep 
inclined plane of the passage, and they would 
have been a formidable opposition to the 
entrance of a foe. The party then proceeded 
by train to Boroughbridge, where they were 
met by Mr. Alex. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A., who 
had undertaken the guidance of the members. 
At the station ascent he pointed out that the 
members were on the site of a disastrous battle 
which was fought between the adherents of 
the Queen’s party, in the time of Edward IL., 
and of the justly discontented barons. The way 
was then led to the so-called “ Devil's Arrows,” 
which are now but three in number. The huge 
stones, which are, in two instances, about 22 ft. 
‘in height above the ground, were most probably 
obtained from the nearest spot where similar 
stone can be found, at Plumpton, fully twelve 
miles distant. The labour of transport of such 
‘uge masses of rock at a remote period 
must have been very arduous. ‘The furrows 
observable upon all the stones are caused by 
the action of the elements since the remote 
period when they were erected. It was pointed 
out that the stones do not stand in line, but 
that the second one is 12 ft. away from a 
Straight line drawn from the first to the third. 

After luncheon, progress was made to the 
quaint old village of Aldborough, the site of the 
ancient city of Isurium, the capital of the 
Brigantes, and of older supposed date as a chief 
city than York itself. It now consists of a few 
houses grouped around the two principal streets, 
the line of the ancient Roman walls being 
visible only by a few grass-grown mounds, 
which enable their course to be traced. These 
walls must have been of great strength, since 
‘they are 15 ft. or 16 ft. in thickness, where 
this can be made out. A chamfered plinth has 
‘been laid bare at one spot in the grounds of 
the mansion of Mr. Lawson, owner of the 
estate of which Aldborough forms a portion. 
The form of the walls was that of a rectangular 
parallelogram, the greater axis being north 
and south, and the lesser east and west. The 
‘church stands in the centre of the area, 
and from its position it may be considered as 
occupying the site of a Roman building. In 
the churchyard the digging of a grave has had 
to be abandoned, owing to the finding of some 
buried walls formed of stones of large size. 
These were seen by the party. There is nothing 
very special with respect to the church, which 
is not an elaborate structure, but it is built to 





a great extent of stones derived from some 
Roman building, and on the exterior of the 
eastern wall of the vestry is a sculptured 
figure of Mercury, now badly worn by the 
action of the elements. It should have been 
brought within the church years ago. 

[Next week we will continue our account of 
the proceedings ]. 
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THE EDINBURGH CONGRESS OF THE 
ROYAL ARCH.HOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


WE now resume and conclude our notes of 
this Congress.* 

Friday, the 14th, was devoted to the in- 
spection of St. Andrews, a city of historic 
interest, and literally teeming with monuments 
of olden days. The railway from Edinburgh 
passes over the Forth Bridge, and skirts in several 
places the picturesque shore“of Fifeshire,—the 
“kingdom of Fife,” as it is sometimes called. 
This county has much changed in its character 
since the days of the Stuarts, when the coast 
line was dotted with many a flourishing and 
royal borough, and the interior was in a state 
of miserable cultivation, if we can use such a 
word at all to express the condition of the land. 
One of the Jameses called it “arusset mantle 
fringed with ermine.” The tables, however, 
are now turned, the towns having lost much of 
their ancient importance, while the interior is 
most valuable on account of its rich and 
well-cultivated soil. A local and zealous 
antiquary, Mr. D. Hay fFleming, acted 
as guide at St. Andrews. The archeologists 
entered the town by the West Port, an old gate- 
way erected in the fourteenth century to guard 
the approach to the town. Though it had 
several of these “Ports,” St. Andrews was 
never surrounded by a wall. The only portion 
now remaining of the venerable Church of the 
Blackfriars is the north transept. The chief 
feature of interest here is its apsidal termina- 
tion. This religious house was founded in the 
year 1274. Here lie the remains of the un- 
fortunate Cardinal Beaton. The Parish or 
Town Church was built in 1412. It is much 
disfigured by the incongruous arrangement of 
modern pews, and the paint on the ancient 
pillars. If these unnecessary disfigurements were 
removed a great improvement to the building 
would be effected. The most interesting 
monument is that to Archbishop James Sharpe, 
who was murdered by the Presbyterian party 
in May, 1679. The zealous partisans of the 
advanced Reformers considered he had betrayed 
his church, for he at one time was himself a 
Presbyterian, and by them he was known as 
“Judas Sharpe.” St. Salvator’s Church is in- 
teresting on account of a magnificent tomb of 
Bishop Kennedy and a Sacrament-house, where 
in olden times the Blessed Sacrament was re- 
served. Some of the English antiquaries at 
first thought this uncommon feature was an 
aumbry, but a close inspection left no room for 
doubt as to its original use. Below the arched 
recess are two angels supporting the consecrated 
Host. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite said that in 
England there were no Sacrament-houses, the 
reservation being effected by suspension of the 
Blessed Sacrament over the high altar. In 
Scotland, however, a different system prevailed. 
There lockers, or Sacrament-houses, were intro- 
duced about the year 1500. Inthe Museum were 
exposed to view some curious chalices of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries (one of which 
had the appearance of having beena mazer bow]), 
and a splendid mace, dated 1461. It was made 
in Paris, as one of the inscriptions informs us, 
by ‘‘John Mair, goldsmythe and vallottee of 
Chamer (valet de chambre) till the Lord 
Dauphin, in 1461.” It is of massive silver, 
partially gilded, and nearly 4 ft.in length. It 
is now used on state occasions by the University. 
At St. Leonard’s Chapel, now ‘in ruins, a dis- 
cussion took place as to the probable use of 
two passages in the wall behind the east end. 
After a careful investigation, the archeologists 
came to the conclusion that these passages had 
formed part of an earlier building. The 
remains of the Abbey were approached by the 
“Pends,” a local word, signifying a covered 
passage or gateway. Mr. W. W. Robertson 
said the arches of this structure bore a 
remarkable resemblance to those at Holy- 
rood Palace. The Cathedral ruins are known 
all the world over, so we will not attempt 
to describe them. One interesting discovery, 
however, cannot be passed over. In excavating 
the foundations of the east wall the local 








* See p. 141, ante. 


authorities have, within the last month, found 
several fragments of inscribed crosses. The 
Rev. W. 8. Calverley said he thought they 
formed portions of two early crosses of the 
seventh century. A resolution proposed by Mr. 
John Evans, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, was passed urging on the 
Board of Works to remove, if possible, these 
fragments, and to deposit them in the National 
Museum at Edinburgh. Many of the archzo- 
logists availed themselves of the opportunity of 
ascending the Tower of St. Regulus, or “St. Rule,” 
as it is locally called, for the double purpose of 
making a thorough investigation of the struc- 
ture and of obtaining a viewfrom the top. Mr. 
J.T. Micklethwaite gave his reasons for con- 
sidering St. Rule’s not later than 1050. The 
last place visited by the party was the Castile, 
which was fully described by Mr. Fleming. 

On Saturday, the 15th, there were two excur- 
sions, one entirely devoted to the inspection of 
the Roman wall, the other to Glasgow and one 
portion of the great northern barrier. Mr. John 
Honeyman, the President of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, undertook the conduct 
of the party over the Cathedral, and drew atten- 
tion to the more striking features. He said 
that the peculiarity of the site, which sloped 
rapidly towards the east, had led to the arrange- 
ment, which was not to be met elsewhere in 
this country, namely, the construction of an 
upper and lower church. We have already 
spoken of the glass, which is no improvement 
to the building. At the east end of the choir 
is a inost striking feature, namely, a pier in the 
centre of the gable, immediately behind the 
site of the high altar. A similar arrangement 
is to be found at Rosslyn Chapel. . 

The other party started at an early hour from 
Edinburgh to Bonnybridge, at which point an 
inspection of the Wall of Antoninus was com- 
menced under the direction of Mr. William 
Jolly. Here the principal object of interest is 
the restoration of a small section of the wall, 
which showed the members how the rampart 
appeared in the Roman times. The wall of 
Antoninus extends from Bridgeness, on the 
Forth, to Chapel Hill, on the Clyde. It con- 
sists of a vallum, with a fosse on the north side, 
separated by a level space or berm. On the 
south side of the rampart is a military way. 
Late excavations have revealed the fact that 
kerb-stones, 14 ft. apart, were laid along the 
two outer faces of the wall, the interior being 
filled with rough stones. On this foundation was 
built the rampart, consisting of layers of earth 
arranged header-and-stretcher fashion. At Croy, 
Mr. Jolly’s party was augmented by those who 
had visited Glasgow in the morning, and that 
portion of the wall situate between Croy and 
Dullatur was inspected. Several fragments of 
Roman pottery and ornamented stones have 
lately been found. Some of the latter bear 
incised patterns of the herring-bone, the 
diamond, and the dambrod. 

Monday, the 17th, was devoted to a long 
drive to Rosslyn, Borthwick, and Crichton. 
The party was conducted over these buildings 
by Mr. Thomas Ross. It will be unnecessary 
for us to give any account of Rosslyn, as it is 
one of the places visited by almost every one 
who passes through Edinburgh. Borthwick 
Castle is generally considered to be one of the 
finest Medixval military fortresses in Scotland. 
The archzologists heard with some alarm that, 
owing to the ruinous state of the roof, the 
castle was in danger of being deprived of some 
of its most interesting features. Mr. Ross said 
that one gentleman had offered a hundred 
pounds towards the necessary repairs, if others 
would come forward with a helping hand. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that the repair of the 
castle will be commenced at once, otherwise 


Scotland runs a chance of losing one of her 
most glorious buildings. The church at 
Borthwick requires a few words. The south 


transept is all that remains of the old 
structure. The Rev. W. Waddell, the minister, 
pointed out its leading features. In the church- 
yard is a large block of stone, shaped like a 
Roman altar. It is doubtful to what use it had 
originally been designed, but in the opinion of 
geome of the archeologists it was a Roman altar. 
The more energetic members of the Institute 
walked across the hills to see Crichton Castle. 
It is of the usual oblong form, measuring 
about 46 ft. by 33 ft. The Castle is well known 
to the readers of ‘‘Marmion.” Of course, many 
of the visitors scrambled up the ruined stairs to 
see the Massiemore, referred to in that poem. 
The most striking feature in the interior is some 





| work of the sixteenth century, decidedly 
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Romanesque in its feeling. The wall rests on 
semicircular arches, and is covered with square 
facets. The general effect is not altogether 
pleasing. A few of the most valued members 
of the Institute, thinking to make a short cut 
from Borthwick to Crichton, did so at con- 
siderable risk. Fearlessly were they proceeding 
on their journey, when they were suddenly con- 
fronted by a bull, who immediately gave chase. 
Luckily they were able to beat a retreat, and 
by scaling a wall, left the bull in the possession 
of the field. The drive back to Edinburgh was a 
pleasant one, though ever and anon the carriages 
were almost surrounded by bare-legged little 
boys, who ran and shouted: ‘Parr oot!” 
“Purr oot!” which, being interpreted into 
English, was said to} signify “ pour out,”—of 
course referring to coppers. 

The last excursion on the programme was on 
Tuesday, the 18th, to Dunfermline, Dalmeny, 
and Craigmillar. The party went by train to 
the first-named place, and was met at the 
station by Mr. George Robertson, who acted as 
guide. The Abbey Church (see ink-photo illus- 
trations) is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
was founded by Malcolm Canmore and his 
queen, St. Margaret. The nave is a portion of 
the ancient building, Norman in architecture, 
and one of the finest examples of that period in 
Scotland. It originally terminated in an apse. 
There are four remarkable pillars at the east 
end, with spiral and zigzag ornamentations. The 





exterior is much disfigured by the tower, which 
has on its parapet, in huge letters, the words, 
“King Robert the Bruce.” In the north transept 
is a fine specimen of carved woodwork, being 
the front of the royal pew of King James VI. 
The monastic buildings and palace were then 
visited. Both are of course in ruins. A window 
is pointed out as belonging to the ‘chamber 
where the unfortunate Charles I. was born. 
Returning towards Edinburgh from Dunferm- 
line, the members had an opportunity of in- 
specting the Forth Bridge. Though certainly 
not within the realms of archzology, the 
members of the meeting could not be restrained 
from walking under this magnificent under- 
taking, which certainly must be reckoned as the 
greatest wonder of the world. 

Dalmeny Church (see ink-photo illustration) 
was, perhaps, not the least interesting building 
visited during the excursion. The archeologists 
had in the morning thoroughly investigated 
the Norman work in the great Abbey Church of 
Dunfermline, and were now able to examine the 
details of a small country church built in the 
same style. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc kindly under- 
took to describe the building. It consists of a 
nave, chancel, and sanctuary, or presbytery, 
terminating in an apse. The Norman doorway, 
with its interlaced arcade over, is very beautiful. 
The Rev. J. C. Cox thought its date was about 
1150 to 1160. 

The party then drove to Craigmillar Castle 
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(see ink-photo illustration). The Institute 
hand-book says it “is a fine example of a 
simple keep, extended into a courtyard by 
buildings of various styles and periods, and 
there are few ancient strongholds in Scotland 
where the arrangements of the outer court can 
be so clearly made out. The keep is |_-shaped, 
and bears over the doorway the arms and 
initials of Sir Simon Preston, who acquired the 
estate in 1374, and it is possible that it was 
built by him,” 

Wednesday, the 19th, was the last day of the 
meeting, and was devoted to a general inspec- 
tion of the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. The party was conducted 
through the collection by Dr. Anderson, the 
learned Secretary of the Society. Specia) 
attention was drawn to the magnificent set of 
rubbings of Scottish sculptured stones, made by 
Miss Maclagan. The Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery and the Heraldic Exhibition were fully 
described by Mr. J. M. Gray. The afternoon 
was devoted to a general inspection of the 
Museum of Science and Art and the Nationza} 
Picture Gallery. 

The next annual meeting of the Institute 
will be held at Cambridge. There is some idea. 
of visiting Dublin in 1893, and we hope this 
arrangement will be carried out, for as yet the 
Institute has not visited Ireland, and we fee) 
sure that it will be received with the warmest 
welcome in the sister isle. 








SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


SECTION VI.—ARCHITECTURE IN RELA- 
TION TO HYGIENE. 


WE resume our special report of this Section 
of the Congress. . 

On the third day (Thursday, the 13th inst.), 

Sir Arthur Blomfield, on taking the chair, ex- 
plained the order of business for the sitting. If 
time permitted, the paper on “ Drains,” by Mr. 
Lawford, C.E., left over from the previous day, 
would be read.* In the meantime, M. Bouhon 
(Paris) would read the paper of M. Kmile 
Cacheux on the principal causes of the un- 
healthiness of workmen’s dwellings in Paris. 
M. Bouhon would also be permitted to refer to 
the principal points of a paper he had pre- 
pared on underground kitchens in Paris, but 
the rules would not permit of the paper being 
read as part of the regular programme. The 
discussion of these two papers would be taken 
together. A series of three papers would then 
be read, the first on “Common Lodging- 
Houses,” by Mr, P. Gordon Smith, F.R.1L.B.A, 
Architect to the Local Government Board ; the 
second, on ‘Cottage Dwellings for the Industrial 
Classes,” by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
and the third on “ Block Dwellings for the 
Industrial Classes,” by Dr. Sykes, Officer of 
Health, St. Pancras. A “Note” on ‘“ Low 
Tenements,” by Mr. Locke Worthington, 
A.R.L.B.A., and a short paper on ‘ Flat Roofs,” 
by Dr. Wilberforce Smith, would also be read. 
He thought the most convenient course would 
be to take the discussion on these two papers 
immediately after the French papers, and to 
conclude with the papers and discussion on 
Common Lodging Houses, Cottage Dwellings, 
and Block Dwellings. 


Unhealthiness in Workmen’s Dwellings in 
Paris. 

M. Emile Cacheux, of Paris, in his paper, said 
it was long ago observed that in large cities the 
death-rate varied according to their different 
districts, and therefore great efforts had been 
made to destroy the inequality. In 1842 the 
Society for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes was founded in London, 
with the object of reducing the excessive 
mortality that prevailed in workmen’s dwell- 
ings. The Society was soon able to demon- 
strate that in improving small houses the 
death-rate could be considerably dimin- 
ished in model dwellings, and the results 
soon showing that lodgings could be let 
at a remunerative rent, the capital of specula- 
tive builders was largely employed in 
such buildings, and a great part of the inhabi- 
tants of London were provided for under such 
improved conditions that the rate of mortality 


* Ultimately there was no time to take this 
which will appear in the ‘“ Transactions” 
Congress. 
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at the present time did not exceed 1 9 per cent. 
In Paris the mean death-rate was 2°5 per cent., 
but in some quarters of the exterior boulevards 
it reached 3°6 per cent. Consequently it was 
seen that, if the causes of mortality could be 
destroyed in these quarters in such a way as to 
equalise the mortality rate to that observed in 
English towns, an immense benefit would be 
conferred on the population of Paris. An 
examination of the hygienic condition of several 
of these workmen’s quarters offered conclusive 
proof that the high death-rate in working-class 
districts was largely affected by the conditions 
under which the people lived. It was in con- 
sequence of this conviction that M. Emile 
Muller, and the author of the paper, in 1875 
commenced a campaign to improve the dwell- 
ings of French workmen. Great success was 
obtained in Alsace, where his venerable col- 
league and master built the Cités Ouvriéres 
of Mulhouse. They were joined by many 
eminent voluntary workers, amongst whom 
M. Emile Trélat should be cited. At the 
Congress of Hygiene of Vienna M. Trélat 
pointed out the evils resulting in Paris from 
crowding too many buildings upon building 
sites, and demonstrated that even in the houses 
of the rich, health was prejudiced by the want 
of light. M. Trélat proposed as a remedy to 
reduce the height of houses in such a way as to 
allow all the surrounding spaces to be open to 
the sun’s rays. He (the author) had sought to 
solve the problem of thinning the central 
quarters by trying to attract the workmen to 
the exterior quarters of Paris, and the com- 
munes adjacent, and by providing them with 
houses that they could purchase by annual 
payments. His example had been largely fol- 
lowed, and at present there remained no fields 
in the outer belt of Paris. The plough, which 
was often seen at the period when he began 
the campaign, was now never seen there. Un- 
fortunately, the workman did not see the 
damage to his health and interests that re- 
sulted from spending too little on his home to 
be properly lodged. Formerly it required all 
the efforts of the philanthropist to induce 
French workmen to imitate the English 
workman, but now they might say their efforts 
had been crowned with success. In fact, the 
result was that the artisans’ dwellings of Paris 
were improving year by year. The State might 
render great service and help forward the good 
cause by modifying the law regulating the 
transmission of property and the management 
of small tenements. A great obstacle was the 
high tax that had to be paid at present on the 
signing of a contract of sale. The State would, 
in the author’s opinion, greatly facilitate the 
acquisition of houses by small payments if it 
would defer the demand for payment of the 
tax until the time when the last payment would 





complete the purchase of a house and free the 


. purchaser from further obligation to the sellez. 


They would welcome in France a law existing 
in Belgium. It suppressed the privilege pos- 
sessed by the proprietor of seizing the goods of 
the smaller tenant, but, on the other hand, it 
permitted him to expel the tenant at a 
cost for legal expenses of only 15 francs 
if he failed to keep his engagements. 
In Paris, the owner of a house would be forced 
to spend 70 francs (56s.) before he could get 
rid of a tenant who would not pay his rent.. 
There should be a redistribution of taxation to 
relieve the small proprietors, who in some in- 
stances paid in ratesas much as 12 per cent. of 
the total revenue of their property. The cost per 
tenant of a supply of drinking-water, and of 
draining, &c., was light, in a house of many 
stories, but it was not at all the same for small 
houses for cottagers. A cottage rented at 
300 francs (12/7.) per annum might be taxed a3 
much as 40 per cent. of the rent, without taking 
repairs into account. Thus the supply of 125 
litres of water per day cost 128 francs per year, 
the discharging of cesspools into drains, 30 
francs; and the cleaning of drains, 10 or 
11 francs. These rates being fixed in propor- 
tion to the number and not in proportion to 
the rents of the houses, it was easy to see that 
the rates must be excessive for cottages. In 
the suburbs these rates were even higher. 
At Vanves, for example, the water com- 
pany granted no concession of water be- 
low 70 francs (56s.) per annum; and 
for that reason he had caused cisterns, 
each serving several cottages, to be put up. 
At Saint Denis, where they had succeeded in 
erecting houses costing only 80/. (2,000 francs), 
the water company demanded 65 francs per 
annum (1s. a week) for tke supply of water. 
The Municipal Authorities of Paris exacted 
from the proprietor of a house instead of the 
occupier the observance of the regulations, 
which, with respect to lodgings, were severe. 
When an occupier had suffered from an in- 
fectious disease, it was the proprietor who was 
forced to disinfect the tenement, and he thus 
spent not only his rent, but a ‘sum,—perhaps 
double,—to put the tenement in condition 
for re-letting. If the occupier were made 
responsible for these costs he would go to 
the special hospitals for treatment the moment 
he discovered that he was attacked by a con- 
tagious disease. Paris succoured such of the 
poor as were unable to -pay their rent, but help 
was only given to those who were expelled by 
legal process. Consequently they would not 
voluntarily quit,and the proprietor was com- 
pelled to spend in costs in expelling a tenant 
twice as much as the municipality allowed to 
thetenant. In spite of the immense sums spent 
by Paris on embellishing the city, the rate of 
mortality scarcely diminished. It remained at 





24 per thousand, although in many towns of the 
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northern Departments the death-rate had been 
reduced to 18 per thousand. The author did not 
recommend the example of Belgium to be fol- 
lowed, where charitable institutions built small 
houses in order to let or sell them; but it 
would be most useful to Paris if the Assist- 
ance Publique (a kind of Municipal Poor Law 
Commission) were to buy up the 4 per cent. 
mortgage bonds of philanthropic societies, 
such as that of Passy-Auteuil, which built 
workmen’s dwellings. Some other bodies, 
particularly boards of railway directors, had 
helped in the movement, but the Paris 
Savings Bank had not followed the example 
of the savings banks of Lyons and Marseilles, 
and the manufacturers and the learned societies 
of Paris had done little or nothing in the ques- 
tion of housing the working classes, The Society 
of ‘“‘ Public Medicine” had worked hard to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of these dwellings, 
but it had not sufficiently considered the aug- 
mentation of the burdens caused by its pre- 
scriptions, and on that account the society had 
met with a certain amount of hostility from 
proprietors of small houses. The railway com- 
panies, which, by demolitions caused by exten- 
sions, and by the multiplication of employés 
receiving small wages, had aggravated the con- 
ditions of the problem, had tried two remedies 
—1, The multiplication of special trains trans- 
porting at cheap fares the workmen who lived 
‘in the suburbs; and 2nd, in encouraging the 
fnilding of small houses. The most efficacious 
help had been given by the Orleans and the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean companies, 
waich lent money at 3 per cent. to philanthropic 
societies engaging themselves to build houses 
fer a certain number of the workmen. The 
building speculators had built a number of 
biocks of small houses, but the rents, which 
ranged from 12/. to 20/. a year, were beyond 
the means of many workmen. Two manufac- 
turers had succeeded in their attempts to pro- 
vide for their workmen. M. Fouquiau was 
building houses which would be sold, keys in 
hand, at the price of 240/., payment of 201. 
being made on the spot, and the balance in fifty 
annual instalments. The first fifteen instal- 
ments amounted to 15/.12s. per annum, and the 
last thirty-five to 7/.12s. per annum. Prepayment 
might be made. M. Verberckmées, following 
the plan of the “Improved Dwellings Com- 
pany” of London, had built at Clichy blocks 
having four floors. These were let at rents 
calculated to produce 4 per cent. net on the 
outlay. Desiring to extend his operations, M. 
Verberckmées applied to the Crédit Foncier 
and other financial firms, without success, for 
icans on mortgage on equally easy terms. An 
application to the public to subscribe capital 
was equally unsuccessful. A group of philan- 
thropists, which included the Senator, M. Dietz- 
Monin; the Deputy, M. Siegfried; and M. 
Cheysson, had established the Workmen’s 
Dwellings Society of Passy-Auteuil, which had 
obtained excellent results. By grouping the 
dwellings, 30fr. per annum for right of access 
to the main sewer had been made soufficient 
to pay for fifteen separate privies, which other- 
wise would have had to pay 30 fr. each, or 
fifteen times the amount in all, to the muni- 
cipal treasury. The 4 per cent. mortgage 
bonds of this company were guaranteed by 
property worth twice their nominal value, and 
had been found more advantageous for small 
investors than even the savings banks. Under 
the guidance of a member of the Institute of 
France, M. Georges Picat, another philan- 

thropic association had employed a donation of 

24,0007. given by M. Heine in the building of 
small houses. They were of two types,—a block 

in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc, where each dwelling 
had two rooms, and another in the Boulevard 
de Grenelle, consisting of three-voom dwellings. 

The three-room dwellings had been found 

rather too costly, and in a third block built by 

the Society in the Avenue St. Mandé, instead 

of a third room, they had schemed a little 

annexe (wn cabinet) large enough for a child’s 

bed. The rents obtained by the Association 

produced 5°6 per cent. on the capital, which 

became reduced to 3:80 per cent. net when all 

charges were reckoned. It was hoped, there- 

fore, that in a short time they would be able 

to follow the example of the Peabody Fand in 

ingland, and construct new buildings. Up to 

the present time, the advantages of the 
dwellings constructed for the Association by 
M. Chabral were so great, that whenever a 
dwelling was vacated there were ten ap- 
plicants for it. The Orleans Railway Com- 


pany had decided to lend on mortgage | 


at 3 per cent. all the money necessary 
to enable Mr. Chabral to build similar 
houses for another company which had sub- 
scribed a capital of 30,000 fr. (1,200/.). Never- 
theless, the author pointed out, it was to be 
regretted that the architect in his plans had 
left himself open to criticism on two points. 
These dwellings had only a single window each 
exposed to the air (as in the condemned back- 
to-back houses) and water-closets which opened 
directly out of a bedroom, a plan that had been 
condemned even in Germany as intolerable. It 
was only right to add that the privies of the 
Philanthropic Association were on the plan of 
‘* all to the sewer,” and that they had an effec- 
tive flushing by an apparatus which furnished 
ten litres of water (nearly three gallons) at 
each operation. Another society, “La Société 
Francaise des Habitations 1 bon Marché,” was 
rendering immense service to the cause by 
encouraging all promising efforts to construct 
good and cheap dwellings, and cognate societies 
had sprung up at Mulhouse, Rouen, Havre, Lyons, 
Belfort, Oullins, and St. Denis. At the latter 
place a competition, with prizes amounting to 
3,000 fr. (1202.), had been instituted for the 
best plans of allotment for small hcuses on 
10,000 métres of land. The plans of forty- 
eight competitors had been exhibited at the 
Hotel de Ville and been examined by President 
Carnot and many notabilities. The prizes had 
been distributed, but none of the plans 
having quite fulfilled the views of the com- 
mittee, the author had been asked to study the 
question. At the outset he had found that the 
small tenements of St. Denis were in a deplor- 
able condition, and that 1,200 of them were 
empty. The death-rate in the district varied 
from 30 to 4:0 percent. From this he had con- 
cluded that the desideratum was not great 
numbers of dwellings, but model dwellings. A 
co-operative society, that of the 18th Arron- 
dissement, had created an original type of 
cheap dwellings. Each floor is occupied by 
groups of small tenements, getting heat 
in common from the furnace of a central 
kitchen. In each dwelling the kitchen fire 
is against the wall of the dining-room, which is 
pierced so as to allow a view of the fire which 
serves for cooking. The openingis framed on 
the side of the dining-room in a chimney-piece. 
In summer, the opening can be closed by a 
register valve. In conclusion, the author 
alluded to the publication of several works on 
the subject of workmen’s dwellings, and to 
other features in his long propaganda, par- 
ticularly to the fact that he had built one 
hundred dwellings on twenty different models, 
the cost of the types varying between 3,400 
francs (136/7.) and 10,000 francs (400/.). The 
author said, finally, ‘‘ I have given the working 
plans of my types in my books, and I am per- 
suaded that if a society did on a large scale 
what I have done on a small scale, it would 
obtain more important advantages than I have 
done, and it would readily succeed in convert- 
ing occupiers into proprietors, either of a house 
or of a sum of money, by the mere fact of pay- 
ing their rent regularly during a certain time.” 





Insanitary Conditions of Workrooms, Bake- 
houses, J'c., in Paris. 


Monsieur F.. Bouhon, architect, Paris, then 
proceeded to recount what had been done in 
Paris by a sub-committee, charged by the 
Commission on Insanitary Dwellings to prepare 
a Bill to be presented to the Chambers, to 
deal with the workrooms and kitchens of 
pastrycooks. With M. André Gély, of the 
Paris Municipal Council, M. Bouhon and three 
other experts gathered a large body of evidence 
bearing upon the complaints of the insanitary 
condition of many of these establishments, 
presented by Messrs. Hudelo and Napias. The 
causes of unhealthiness found were so much 
alike in the different cases, and so general, as 
to justify the sub-committee in regarding them 
as vices inherent, so to speak, to the business. 
They were chiefly want of light and air; dan- 
gerous position of the ovens and furnaces; open 
gutters passing through the workshops; want 
of water and consequent uncleanliness gene- 
rally; proximity to the workshops of water- 
closets and urinals, and the presence even 
in the rooms themselves of portable ap- 
paratus for the same purpose, such as 
open barrels; and, above all, the miserable and 
dangerous sleeping arrangements for appren- 
tices and workmen. Many employés were com- 
pelled to sleep either in the workrooms them- 





selves or in places better described as holes or 


cellars than as chambers. The fatalities 
recently occurring in the Rue Gay-Lussac and in 
other parts of Paris (they were euphemistically 
called accidents) were only too easily accounted 
for by the facts observed by the committee. The 
furnaces, generally fed by charcoal and de- 
prived of flues, were often placed in cellars 
in communication with living and sleeping 
rooms. The gutters in some cases ran with a 
mixture of soap-suds and rain-water; the floors, 
with broken tiles, harboured grease, fat, and 
more repulsive deposits in other cases; and in 
most the walls and floors were incrusted with 
fermenting accumulations of humidity, grease, 
and sugar, which gave out a sickening smell. 
In some laboratories were found receptacles for 
the household slops, unsealed, with no siphon 
or trap, communicating directly with the 
sewers, and admitting sewer gas unim- 
peded into the workrooms. All these causes 
were fruitful in rendering these workshops 
sources of infection,—attacking not only the 
workmen, but not infrequently the employer 
himself and, the members of his family,—and 
sources of corruption for the alimentary pro- 
ducts turned out of the workshops. The 
worst danger of all arose from the practice 
which prevailed of making the apprentices 
sleep in the workrooms. In the Rue Gay- 
Lussac in April last three workmen or 
apprentices were suffocated by the fumes of 
the furnace by the side of which they slept. 
A few days later, of four pastrycooks’ workmen 
and apprentices sleeping in a cellar, unventi- 
lated and unlighted, three were suffocated, and 
the employer himself, who slept above in the 
back shop on the ground floor, was nearly over- 
come by the carbonic fumes emanating from a 
furnace in the basement. In this basement 
the four unfortunate employés (three appren- 
tices and one adult) slept two by two in beds 
placed in a hole opposite that containing the 
oven, both being scooped out of the earth under 
@ passage to which access was given by an open 
gateway. ‘The speaker, citing the “‘ Bakehouses 
Regulation Act of 1863,” as a piece of severe 
English legislation which France ought to 
follow in the main, submitted the heads of a 
Bill which the sub-committee proposed for 
adoption in Paris. The principal provisions 
were that the laboratories and kitchens of such 
establishments should not be less than 9 ft. 4in. 
high, should be lighted from the street or a 
wide court, and should be ventilated by air 
freely circulating—waste water not to pass 
across the floor except in hermetically sealed 
pipes, properly siphoned ; every furnace to have 
a hood, conducting the smoke into a chimney 
not less than 12 in. by 10 in. in section, and ex- 
tending to the top of the house, and, wherever 
possible, a second tube of the same dimensions 
should be placed at the opposite end to the 
chimney. All sinks and openings for waste 
water to be siphoned ; there should always be a 
sufficient supply of water for drinking pur- 
poses ; and no urinal, water-closet, or apparatus of 
that nature should betolerated inany laboratory, 
kitchen, or bakehouse. All drain-pipes should be 
on the principle of “all to the sewer ;” proper 
closets and urinals should be provided outside 
the workshop, all supplied with sufficient and 
proper apparatus, and siphoned. Sleeping in 
places devoted to work, or in proximity to 
ovens, or in any underground room whatever, 
to be absolutely forbidden. Finally, in his 
report, M. Bouhon called attention to the 
desirability of limiting the number of persons 
sleeping in a room in proportion to its cubic 
contents, and to the immorality likely to rosult 
from apprentices and adults sleeping together 
indiscriminately. In introducing his report, 
M. Bouhon, on the part of himself and his co- 
delegates from the Paris Municipal Council, 
saluted the President and the Section, and ex- 
pressed a hope that that important Congress 
would approve the conclusions of the “ Insani- 
tary Dwellings Commission,” which was a 
creation of the Paris Municipal Council, and 
the source from which had sprung most of the 
improved sanitary regulations applied in Paris 
to lodging- houses, bakeries, and other 
buildings. 





Common Lodging-houses. 

Mr. P. Gordon Smith, F.R.1.B.A., Architect 
to the Local Government Board, then read the 
following paper :— 

In approaching the subject of common 
lodging-houses, it is necessary to come to a 
clear understanding as to what constitutes a 
common lodging-house ; for outside the circle 





of officers and members of local governing. . 
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bodies, there appears to be but an indistinct 
notion of what a common lodging-house really 
is. Not infrequently it is erroneously mixed 
up with that kind of model lodging-house which 
is now often advocated and provided as dwelling 
accommodation for the poorer classes of the 
labourer and artisan community in our cities 
and towns. Nor must the common lodging- 
house be confused with either the Seamen’s 
Lodging-house dealt with under the Merchant 
Shipping (Fishing Boat) Acts, 1883 (Section 48), 
or with the night refuges provided by certain 
philanthropic individuals and societies. The 
application of the term common lodging-house 
has given rise to many questions, legal and 
otherwise, as to what houses ought to be 
classed as such, and be registered accordingly, 
and I feel sure that many of our friends, espe- 
cially our foreign visitors, will need some expla- 
nation upon the point, the more so as common 
lodging - houses form the subject of several 
special legislative enactments. 

In the absence of any complete statutory 
interpretation of the term, I will first explain 
that a common lodging-house is, in a certain 
limited sense, a sort of inn or hotel resorted to 
by certain of the very poor for temporary 
residential purposes, in which sleeping accom- 
modation is provided in common, in one or 
several rooms, and where those who resort to it 
cater for themselves, as regards food, and ordi- 
narily use one kitchen in common. On several 
occasions efforts have been made to define with 
precision what constitutes a common lodging- 
house. For example, so long ago as 1853,— 
that is, within two years of the passing of the 
first Common Lodging-houses Act,—the law 
officers of the Crown, on being consulted as to 
the meaning of the term, advised as follows :— 

‘It may be difficult to give a precise definition of 

the term ‘common lodging-housre,’ but looking to the 
preamble and general provisions of the Act, it appears 
to us to have reference to that class of lodging-houses in 
which persons of the poorer class are received for ghort 
periods, and, though strangers to one another, are 
allowed to inhabit one common room. We are of 
opinion that it does not include hotels, inns, public- 
houses, or lodgings let to the upper and middle 
classes.’? 
And they further explained, with regard to that 
part of the above definition which refers to the 
persons inhabiting a common lodging - house 
being “strangers to one another,” that their 
“obvious intention was to distinguish lodgers 
promiscuously brought together from members 
of one family or household.” When asked the 
further question whether lodging-houses, other- 
wise coming within the definition, but let for a 
week, or longer period, would, from the latter 
circumstance, be excluded from the operation 
of the Act controlling such houses, the law 
officers observed:—‘‘ We are of opinion that 
the period of letting is unimportant in deter- 
mining whether a lodging-house comes under 
the Act now in question.” 

More recently it has been held that evidence 
that hawkers, itinerant picture-frame makers, 
chair-makers, musicians, bone-gatherers, and 
persons suspected of ' begging, resorted to a 
house for lodgings, and had their meals in the 
kitchen at the same table, paying 6d. per night 
each, is suflicient to establish that the house is 
a common lodging-house requiring to be regis- 
tered under the Public Health Act, 1875. It 
will thus be seen that the question as to what 
is a common lodging-house depends, not so 
much upon the precise definition of the term, as 
the consideration whether the circumstances of 
its occupation are such as involve supervision 
by ‘the sanitary authority in order that its 
general cleanliness, ventilation, good ordering, 
&c., may be secured. 

Common lodging-houses had existed in Great 
Britain for many years prior to legislative 
enactments for controlling them. In the 
“‘ Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners on an 
inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Great Britain,” 1842, 
the late Edwin Chadwick gave descriptive 
statements showing the horrible condition,— 
sanitarily and socially,—of the common lodging- 
houses in all parts of the kingdom, and showed 
how prolific they were in the propagation of 
disease and vice. But it was not until 1851 
that Lord Ashley,—better known later on as 
the philanthropic Earl of Shaftesbury,—induced 
the Legislature to pass the Common Lodging- 
houses Act, an Act the preamble of which 
states that ‘“‘it would tend greatly to the com- 
fort and welfare of many of her Majesty’s 
poorer subjects if provision were made for 
the well-ordering of common lodging-houses.” 
That Act, however, and a subsequent one 
passed in 1853, were, so far as they 





related to common lodging-houses' in 
the provinces, repealed by the Public Health 
Act, 1875; and, while the control and super- 
vision of the common lodging-houses within 
the Metropolitan district (exclusive of the City) 
was allowed to remain in the hands of the 
police as enacted under the original Acts of 
1851 and 1853, that of the common lodging- 
houses throughout the rest of Emgland and 
Wales was entrusted to the local sanitary 
authorities existing or constituted under that 
Public Health Act. As regards the City of 
London, the Common Lodging-houses Act of 
1851 specially exempted the City from the 
operation of that Act, but the Commissioners 
of Sewers, acting as the Sanitary Authority for 
the City under the Sanitary Act, 1866, control 
houses let in lodgings, and have a code of regu- 
lations very similar in their general require- 
ments to the by-laws as to common lodging- 
houses in force in other sanitary districts. 

That the subject of common lodging-houses 
is one of some importance as affecting directly 
and indirectly the whole community, wil! be 
better understood from the fact that, according 
to the evidence given in 1884 before the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, as many as from 20,000 to 30,000 per- 
sons resort to them in London alone for lodg- 
ings every night, and some of the houses are 
certified to hold as many as 430 lodgers. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Commissioners of 
Metropolitan Police for 1889, there were 988 
common lodging-houses on the Register, making 
up, in the aggregate, accommodation for 33,964 
persons. 

From information kindly furnished to me by 
the officers of the undermentioned towns, I am 
able to show the extent to which the system of 
common lodging-houses prevails in each of the 
towns named. 
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* In some instances the arrangements admit of the 
beds in these columns being interchangeable. 


It will be well, perhaps, to briefly specify the 
accommodation that ought to be found ina 
complete common lodging-house. This should 
comprise an adequate day-room for each sex, 
fitted with a fireplace and range suitable for the 
cooking of the lodgers’ food, also a sufficient 
scullery or wash-house. Likewise dormitories 
for each sex, furnished with single bedsteads, 
bedding, &c. Lavatories, separate from the 
dormitories, are also necessary; and suitable and 
sufficient closet accommodation. In addition to 
the separate dormitory accommodation for each 
sex, cubicles or separate rooms have to be pro- 
vided for married couples, for, be it remembered 
that any man and woman applying for such 
accommodation,—and the Act of Parliament 
imposes no duty on the keeper of a common 
lodging-house in regard to the family relation- 
ship of the lodgers,—may be received as such 
in a@ common lodging-house. In some few 
common lodging-houses a separate reading- 
room has been provided, but this is compara- 
tively exceptional. In several I have noticed 
that lockers are provided, in which those lodgers 
who may be regarded as regular customers can, 
for a trifling extra fee per week, leave their 
property with a certain amount of safety. 

A few instances have come under my notice 
in which buildings have been specially erected 
as common lodging-houses, but these are com- 
paratively rare. More frequently the common 
lodging-house is a capacious dwelling-house 
which has ceased to serve its original purpose, 
owing toventire change‘in thefcharacter of the 








neighbourhood, and which has been altered 
and adapted to serve its new purpose; but 
more often it is a warehouse or factory that 
has been altered and adapted to the purpose. 
These latter are generally the best kind of 
building for the purpose, as they usually have 
large rooms capable of fair light and ventila- 
tion. Some buildings of this sort now provide 
accommodation for 200 to 300 lodgers, and 
consequently involve a considerable amount of 
capital, and of attention and management on 
the part of the proprietor. 

I propose to state briefly some of the chief 
conditions under which common lodging-houses 
are allowed to be carried on, and then to refer 
to a few of the more important of those con- 
ditions, with the object of ascertaining how far 
those conditions can be regarded as adequate 
and satisfactory. 

The statutory laws require the controlling 
authority in every district to keep a register of 
the common lodging-houses within their dis- 
trict, with the names and addresses of the 
keepers, and the number of lodgers which each 
house is authorised to receive. The keeper of 
every such house is required to have it regis- 
tered, and the controlling authority are not to 
register any such house until they have had it 
inspected and approved for the purpose by 
some officer in their employ. They may further 
require, as acondition of registration, that the 
keeper shall produce a certificate of cha- 
racter; also that he shall exhibit the words 
“Registered Common Lodging-house” in a 
conspicuous place outside the house. He 
may further be required to comply with 
sundry other enactments as to water-supply, 
periodical lime - washing of walls and 
ceilings, reporting any occurrence of infectious 
disease amongst the lodgers, the admission of 
the duly appointed officer to inspect the house, 
&c. In the provinces, moreover, every sanitary 
authority is required to make by-laws* for the 
following objects, such by-laws being confirmed 
by the Local Government Board in London 
before they can be putinto operation :—For fixing 
and from time to time varying the number of 
lodgers who may be received into a common 
lodging-house, and for the separation of the 
sexes therein; for promoting cleanliness and 
ventilation in such houses; for the giving of 
notices and the taking precautions in the case 
of any infectious disease ; and generally for the 
well ordering of such houses. 

In the Metropolitan District corresponding 
regulations are issued by the Commissioners of 
Police, who act in such matters with the con-~ 
currence of the Home Secretary. 

It will be obvious that one of the chief 
features in the foregoing enactments which 
calls for careful attention is that which requires 
the controlling authority to cause every common 
lodging-house to be inspected by some reponsi- 


bie officer in their employ, before placing it on 


the Register and certifying it as fit for a certain 
number of lodgers. For the guidance of 
sanitary authorities and their officers, the Local 
Government Board have issued the following 
memorandum of what should be looked for on 
the occasion of such inspection. 

The house should (1) possess the conditions 
of wholesomeness needed for dwelling-houses 
in general; and (2) it should further have 
arrangements fitting it for its special purpose 
of receiving a given number of lodgers. 

1. The house should be dry in its founda- 
tions, and have proper drainage, guttering, and 
spouting, with properly laid and substantial 
paving to any area or yard abutting on it. Its 
drains should have their connexions properly 
made, and they should be trapped where neces- 
sary, and adequately ventilated. Except the 
soil-pipe from a properly-trapped water-closet, 
there should be no direct communication of the 
drains with the interior of the house. All waste- 
pipes from sinks, basins, and cisterns should 
discharge in the open air over gullies outside 
the house. The soil-pipe should always be 
efficiently ventilated. The closets or privies 
and the refuse receptacles of the house should 
be in proper situations, of proper construc- 
tion, and adapted to any scavenging 
arrangements that may be in force in 
the district. . The house should have a 
water supply of good quality, and if the 
water be stored in cisterns they should be con- 
veniently placed, and of proper construction to 
prevent any fouling of water. The walls, roof, 
and floors of the house should be in good repair. 
Inside walls should not be papered. The rooms 


* The Model By-laws of the Local Government Board 
Annotated edition. Knight & Co., London, 1890. 
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and staircases should possess the means of 
complete ventilation; windows being of ade- 
quate size, able to be opened to their full extent, 
or, if sash-windows, both at top and bottom. 
Any room proposed for registration that has 
not a chimney should be furnished with a special 
ventilating opening or shaft; but a room not 
having a window to the outer air, even if it 
have special means of ventilation, can seldom 
be proper for registration. 

2. The numbers for which the house and 
each sleeping room may be registered will 
depend, partly upon the dimensions of the 
rooms and their facilities for ventilation, and 
partly upon the amount of accommodation of 
other kinds. In rooms of ordinary construction 
to be used for sleeping, where there are the 
usual means of ventilation by windows and 
chimneys, about 300 cubic feet will be a proper 
standard of space to secure to each person ; but 
in many rooms it will be right to appoint a 
larger space, and this can only be determined 
on inspection of the particular room. The 
house should possess kitchen and day-room 
accommodation apart from its bedrooms, and 
the sufficiency of this will have to be 
attended to. Rooms that are partially 
underground may not be improper for day- 
rooms, but should not be registered for use 
as bedrooms. The amount of water-supply, 
closet or privy accommodation, and the pro- 
vision of refuse receptacles should be propor- 
tionate to the numbers for which the house is 
to be registered. If the water is not supplied 
from works with constant service, a quantity 
should be secured for daily use on a scale, per 
registered inmate, of not less than ten gallons 
a day where there are water-closets, or five 
gallons a day where there are dry closets. For 
every twenty registered lodgers a separate 
closet or privy should be required. The wash- 
ing accommodation should, wherever prac- 
ticable, be in a special place, and not be in the 
bedrooms ; and the basins for personal washing 
should be fixed and have water-taps and dis- 
charge-pipes connected with them. 

Time precludes us from considering all these 
particulars in detail, but there appear to me to 
be one or two important points that deserve 
special attention. There is, for instance, the 
question of fixing the number of lodgers to be 
received into each particular common lodging- 
house ; and there is the question of the separa- 
tion of the sexes, and the provision for married 
couples. 

As regards the methods by which the accom- 
modation of a common lodging-house is fixed, 
this should depend not only upon the numbers 
which the dormitories may be calculated to 
hold, but upon the provision of adequate day- 
room space for the lodgers. In fixing the accom- 
modation of the dormitories, it is usual to reckon 
not less than 300 cubic feet to each adult lodger. 
Although this minimum amount is a very small 
one, it has been arrived at by a careful regard, 
partly for health considerations, and partly 
in view of the difliculties of lodgment in the 
metropolis and other populous places. This 
standard, however, should under no circum- 
stances be diminished ; it is only where there 
are at least the usual means of through ventila- 
tion by proper windows and chimney-flues that 
so small an allowance is permissible ; but where 
there are only indifferent means of ventilation, 
or where the room is of unusual height, or 
where the room is used by day as well as by 
night, a larger amount of Space per lodger 
ought ordinarily to be required. In the case of 
children under ten years of age, it is usual to 
reckon two such children as one person. Chil- 
dren, however, are not by any means numerous 
in common lodging-houses. 

Much as I should like to see a larger mini- 
mum standard of space allotted to each lodger, 
I am not prepared to suggest that the amounts 
above referred to should be increased, since the 
difficulties of securing larger amounts would, I 
believe, be practically insurmountable; but I 
do think that the utmost care should be exer- 
cised to insure that where only those small 
amounts of space are afforded, all available 
means of ventilation are not only provided, but 
are made use of; and it is in this respect that 
the usefulness of constant inspection will be 
most evident. At the same time it must con- 
tinually be borne in mind that the ordinary 
habitué of a common lodging-house is an indi- 
vidual who cares nothing whatever for ventila- 
tion or fresh air, provided he is warm ; that he is 
often under-fed and but poorly clad; and that 
in wet weather his clothing is rarely 
Under such conditions it is not surprising if he 





selects the lodging-house where the dormitory 
is (to him) the most comfortable and free from 
cold draughts and fresh air. The keeper 
too, has the interest of his customers at heart, 
and he gladly sees the street-hawker, organ- 
grinder, pedlar, and other customer come night 
after night to his establishment; in fact, like 
every good hotel-keeper, he strives to make his 
customers comfortable according to their in- 
dividual ideas of comfort ; otherwise, if he has 
a large establishment, he may find, perhaps, a 
hundred of his beds empty, and this would 
inflict on him a loss of some £10 or more a 
week ; and, however important we may consider 
the ample supply of fresh air in the dormitories 
of these lodging-houses, we have to take care 
not to apply the rules as to ventilation with 
undue rigour, or in a manner that would indeed 
drive away those whose comfort it is our desire 
to increase. 

The question of warmth is, of course, closely 
associated with ventilation, and if the lodging- 
house keeper invariably had a reserve of bed 
clothing and blankets that could be resorted to 
in cold weather, there might possibly be rather 
less difficulty with regard to ventilation. But 
while the reserve of blankets is rarely large 
(and there is no great encouragement to be 
very profuse in their supply, since the losses by 
theft, both in regard to sheets and blankets, 
are considerable, for they get torn up for use 
as underclothing or to serve as bandages for 
wounds, &c.), the difficulty of getting fresh air 
into the dormitories, unless it were first 
warmed, will always be great, since there is 
scarcely any ventilator that will escape 
obstruction unless it be wholly invisible and 
inaccessible. Inthe day time the windows of 
the dormitories have to be kept fully open for 
a specified time morning and afternoon, but 
means for the constant ventilation of the dormi- 
tories when occupied at night are indispensable, 
and the less visible they are the better. Com- 
pared with the amount of space per lodger 
prescribed by the police regulations of Paris and 
Berlin, our own 300 cubic feet is decidedly 
small. In Paris, the lodging-houses under 
systematic supervision are required by the 
police to have in each occupied room a minimum 
height of 24 métres, and each lodger 14 cubic 
métres of air space, which is equal to some 
480 cubic feet. In Berlin the police regulations 
applicable to lodging-houses under their inspec- 
tion require a minimum amount of 3 square 
métres of floor-space and 10 cubic métres of 
air space, equal to about 350 cubic feet for each 
lodger, this latter being reduced to one-half in 
the case of children under six years of age, and 
to two-thirds for children between six and four- 
teen years old. 

The separation of the sexes in common 
lodging-houses is a further point which, apart 
from its moral aspect, is not without an im- 
portant bearing on the general question of 
hygiene. It is a matter dealt with by by-laws 
in the provinces and by police regulations in 
the metropolis. In the by-laws it is usual, 
except as regards husband and wife, to prohibit 
any person of the male sex above ten years of 
age from using or occupying a room used or 
occupied as a sleeping-apartment by persons of 
the female sex, and similarly to prohibit any 
person of the female sex from using or occupy- 
ing a room used or occupied as a sleeping-apart- 
ment by persons of the male sex above ten 
years of age. These rules do not interfere with 
the children of tender years remaining with 
their parents at night. How far it is desirable 
to separate the sexes elsewhere than in the 
common dormitories may be open to question, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is practically 
never done, except in those common lodging- 
houses which are intended for one sex only. In 
the others, men and women associate freely in 
the common rooms, where clothes are mended 
and often washed and dried, unlimited cooking 
goes on, and meals are taken. I assume that 
the Legislature intended the separation of the 
sexes to be applicable only as regards the 
common dormitories, otherwise specific arrange- 
ments would be made, as they easily might be, 
for the same separation in the day-rooms. The 
separation of the sexes does not, of course, 
apply to married couples, since man and wife 
could no more be lawfully separated in a 
common lodging-house, where they pay for their 
accommodation, than in an ordinary inn or 
hotel, provided the accommodation afforded be 
such as will conform to ordinary rules of 
decency, and is duly certified by the responsible 


dry.| authority. That this accommodation may be, 


and frequently is, improperly used, will not, 








I think, be denied, but this point is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 





“ Low Tenements.” 


Mr. Locke Worthington was next called upon 
by the President to address a few remarks to 
the section explanatory of a note he had pre- 
pared on “ Low Tenements.” Mr. Worthington 
said he was an advocate of houses of not more 
than two stories. True philanthropy demanded 
low-roofed dwellings, and if all the thirty 
philanthropic agencies in London would com- 
bine to buy up low-class dwelling-houses with a 
view to improving them, they would, in his 
opinion, do an immense amount of good. The 
efforts of Miss Octavia Hill in that direction in 
Farringdon-street were referred to in terms of 
praise. One of the best examples of two- 
storied houses was to be found in South Ber- 
mondsey, where blocks of two complete houses, 
each occupying one floor, and each let at 6s. 6d. 
per week, accommodated two families. There 
was no difference between the first and second 
floors, each floor having its scullery, copper, 
sink, &c., complete. Such houses could be 
built in suburban districts so as to be let for 
4s, 6d. or 5s. per week. In the great towns, 
tenements in large blocks were never so popu- 
lous as small tenements. The small tenement, 
even if dilapidated, would always be preferred: 
to the tenement in blocks. 





The Flat Roof as a Recreation-place in 
Towns. 


Dr. Wilberforce Smith next read the follow- 
ing short paper on this subject :— 

The advantages in crowded districts of 
utilising the roof seem indisputable if, as the 
author contends, there be no associated draw- 
back of an important kind. Those advantages 
are mainly— 

1. Economy of Space.—The utilisation of im- 
mense areas which at present are as unem- 
ployed as if they formed part of a remote 
prairie, and this in districts, ¢.g., in London, 
where every square yard of land is of fabulous 
value. ‘The gain represents an additional 
stage added to each building without increased 
height. 

2. Economy in regard to Sky-space.—So far 
from involving any encroachment on the sky- 
view, the plan advocated effects in most cases 
a gain of sky-space if it take the place of a 
span-roof, and it is obvious that the human 
beings forming the only additional mass above: 
the roof are insufficient by their bulk to create 
any appreciable set-of. 

3.—Purity of Atmosphere.— Few persons 
aprear to have any conception of the gain of 
freshness in the atmosphere at the level of the 
roof as compared with the street below. Such 
was the author’s experience when he first read 
a paper on the subject at the British Medical 
Association in 1876, and experiments made 
from time to time ever since have only con- 
firmed this experience. On the extensive roof 
of the Higher Grade School in Leeds, the chil- 
dren enjoy an atmosphere fairly comparable 
with that of the Moor outside the town. There- 
is a singular misconception as to the prevalence 
of soot about the roof. , [Some white linen 
was here exhibited, hung day by day during 
ten days before the Congress on roofs in Maryle- 
bone near stacks of chimneys. It was spot- 
less and free from smuts.] Even for the 
dwellings of the wealthy there would, in some. 
cases, be great advantage in the utilisation of 
the roof. In the author’s experience the resi- 
dents of South Kensington, for example, not- 
withstanding sanitary advantages, mostly feel 
every summer the relaxing effect which belongs. 
to the lower level of their district, in such situa- 
tions the fresher atmosphere of upper floors is 
well known and must be experienced at its best 
upon the very roof. 

4, Minor advantages over recreation-places on 
the level of the street, are such expansion of 
the view as the town can afford, and the 
increased quiet. For the tired brain of 
a worker in town it is difficult to find any 
wholesome refreshment so prompt as a retreat: 
to _ comparative quiet and freshness of the 
roof. 

5. Details of construction appear to involve 
no practical difficulty,—such is the result of 
somewhat extensive enquiry, but here the 
author especially desires the opinion of archi- 
tects attending the Congress. 

[ Continued on next page, col. 2. | 
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Sllustrations. 
COMP2ZTITION DESIGN FOR THE 
COMPLETION OF SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

Ae ga N regard to Mr. Wm. Emerson’s design for 
ar 4) the completion of the South Kensington 
tee.ee4, Museum(which weillustrate this week), 
owing to Mr. Emerson’s absence from England 
we have been unable to obtain a copy of the 
Report which accompanied his design, but the 

following points seem worth noticing : — 

A large Eastern Court is placed on the south 
of the Architectural Court, to which access 
is given by the central corridor of the latter, 
as in the case of the Italian Court on the 
north side. In the west wing is the large 
Oriental Court, corresponding with that in the 
east wing. An important entrance courtyard 
is provided, which seems a necessity in a build- 
ing of such architectural pretensions, 

The plans give about 40,000 superficial feet 
beyond the areas asked for, the instructions 
intimating that what extra area there might be 
should be used for general exhibition purposes. 

The ground and first floor galleries are divided 
by cross-walls, affording the greatest amount 
of wall-space, as was desired in the Instruc- 
tions ; and another reason for this arrangement 
was to supply separate compartments for the 
different classes of exhibits. 

With regard to the levels, the plan was 
arranged so that direct access could be given 
from the south and west entrances to the 
Library by going up a few steps, and to the 
Architectural Court by going down some steps. 
This was considered the best medium arrange- 
ment, seeing that the level of the Exhibition- 
road by the Subway is some feet higher than 
that of the Architectural Court. 

The exterior was designed to harmonise with 
the present buildings, the arcade of the Science 
School being adopted, with differences of detail, 
as the principal recurring feature. 





TOWER AND SPIRE, ST. MARY’S, STOKE 
NEWINGTON. 


THE church of St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, 
was built by Sir Gilbert Scott some thirty 
years since, and the tower was carried up as 
high as the top of the nave roof. 

The belfry and spire recently added are 
higher than was originally intended, and the 
design has been considerably modified. 

The work has been carried out by Mr. Collins, 
of Tewkesbury, under Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s 
superintendence, the cost being about 6,000/. 
Moulting stone has been used throughout. The 
steeple is one of the highest in London. 





A CORNER IN ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
STANSTEAD-MONTFICHET. 


THE. drawing shows some of the fittings of 
St. John’s Church, Stanstead-Montfichet, which 
has already been illustrated in our pages.* 

Bronze has been used decoratively to a con- 
siderable extent in connexion with the oak- 
work in the church. 

The organ is by Mr. August Gern, of Notting- 
hill; the organ-fronts by Mr. Alfred Robinson, 
of Broad-street, Bloomsbury; the pulpit by 
Mr. N. Hitch, of Harleyford-road, Kennington ; 
the lectern by Messrs. Singer & Son, of Frome ; 
and the pendants by Mr. Coldron, of Brant 
Broughton, Newark,—all from designs by the 
architect, 





BUILDINGS VISITED FROM EDINBURGH 
BY THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE views of Dalmeny Church, Dunfermline 
Abbey, Craigmillar Castle, and Stirling Castle, 
are in illustration of the visits to those build- 
ings made by the Royal Archzological Institute 
in connexion with its recent congress in Edin- 


burgh, as reported in our columns this week 
and last week. 





++ 

THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—An account of this Association’s recent visit to 
Ireland is in type, but is unavoidably held over 
until next week. 








* For exterior views see Builder for Aug. 10 and 
Nov. 23, 1889 ; and for interior view, ree June 28, 1890. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from preceding page.) 


The various uses to which the roof-space has 
been already applied include those of play- 
grounds for school-children and drying-grounds 
for clothes. The space is equally available for 
cultivating plants, and as a fresh-air resting 
place for adalts. Since the author’s first paper 
on this subject, many new flat roofs have been 
constructed. The following may be noticed, 
amongst numerous other buildings in London, 
which possess them :—Waterlow’s Industrial 
Dwellings, Bethnal Green Junction, E.; Han- 
over-buildings (very extensive), Tooley-street, 
S.E.; block of dwellings in Kentish Town-road; 
Mall Chambers, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate ; 
buildings of Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company; school in Long-acre; dwellings in 
Pancras-road; Vestry Hall, Pancras - road; 
buildings in Leipsic-road, Camberwell; Board 
School, Barrett-street, Marylebone; &c., &c. 





Cottage Homes for the Industrial Classes in the 
Neighbourhood of Large Cities. 


Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A., next read a 
paper on this subject, in the course of which he 
said :— 

Having for the last ten years been profes” 
sionally engaged in the design and erection of 
large numbers of cottage homes for the indus- 
trial classes in the neighbourhood of London, I 
have been requested to read you a short account 
of the requirements of such buildings. In 
common with many experts who have given 
great attention to the subject, I hold strongly 
the opinion that every effort should be made to 
prevent any further concentration of industrial 
homes in the already overcrowded streets of 
the central districts of the metropolis. These 
residences should be scattered widely, and 
should be situated as far as practicable from 
the already congested central districts, and the 
working classes should be induced to spend 
their hours of rest and recreation in the purer 
and more abundant light and air of the suburbs. 
Especially is this desirable in the case of the 
wives and children, even though quarters may 
be found in the best built and most advantage- 
ously situated flats in the many blocks of 
model dwellings that have been provided so 
largely of late. This opinion is strongly con- 
firmed by the view taken in an article con- 
tained in the recently published volumes of 
Mr. Charles Booth’s valuable work on the 
‘* Labour and Life of the People.” Itis written 
by Miss Octavia Hill, under the heading 
‘‘Blocks of Model Dwellings,” vol. 2, sec. 2, 
fol. 262, “Influence on Character.” The 
article is much too long to quote on the present 
occasion, but is strongly in favour of separate 
cottage homes, while the many objections to 
block dwellings are forcibly demonstated. 

In building new districts, social and class 
prejudices have hitherto prevented the richer 
and more cultured classes of the population 
from living in close proximity to those whom 
they consider below them in social standing. 
This prejudice is probably as strong also on the 
part of the poorer population, and so each class 
prefers to keep to itself. These tendencies are 
unfortunate, and, in the present state of society, 
seemingly insurmountable. The great difference 
in the value of land and property in fashionable 
and poorer neighbourhoods also prevents proxi- 
mity of the classes; still, in providing estates 
for the industrial population, an attempt should 
be made to get as great a mixture and variety 
in the social scale of the inhabitants as is 
practicable. 

Therefore in providing model villages for the 
artisan and industrial class I think that pro- 
vision should be made, and attractions should 
be laid out, for all sorts and conditions of in- 
habitants likely to reside in them. The site 
should be a salubrious one; all natural defects 
of soil and climate should be overcome as far 
as possible. The locality should be easy of 
access to large industrial centres, with cheap 
and frequent means of transit by road and rail. 
They should be laid out with wide and well- 
made roads and footways, which should be 
planted with suitable trees, and made as attrac- 
tive as possible. The drainage and sani 
arrangements should of course be perfect ; each 
home should be self-contained, and should be 
bright, cheerful, well arranged, commodious 





public footway, with gardens in front and a 
good drying-ground in the rear, which could 
also be laid out as an additional garden or re- 
creation- ground, and where, under proper 
regulations, domestic animals and poultry might 
be kept. 

The houses should be varied in plan and 
accommodation to suit the habits of all the 
classes, and of the different sized families likely 
to occupy them. They should, of course, be 
substantially built, and every sanitary require- 
ment should be provided. They should be deco- 
rated and finished in a pleasing manner to suit 
the best taste of the occupants, and a general 
air of comfort, brightness, cleanliness and cheer- 
fulness should be given to them, as also to the 
estate generally. Open spaces for recreation 
and for garden allotments should be provided. 
Pressure should be brought to bear upon the 
Local Authorities, so that the provisions of the 
Education Act, the Baths and Washhouses Act, 
the Public Libraries Act, and all other beneficial 
legislation of a like character should be carried 
out, and suitable buildings for the same should 
be provided. Churches, parish-rooms, public 
Board schools, Polytechnic Institutes, coffee 
taverns, and clubs of all kinds should also be 
provided ; a sufficient provision of shops should 
likewise be built in suitable positions, and the 
question of public-house accommodation should 
also be most carefully considered, and (if pro- 
vided), such houses should not be placed in 
positions likely to create discomfort and dis- 
order. 

The classes of people inhabiting such estates 
should pay weekly rents, and habits of thrift 
should be encouraged by always insisting that 
the rents should be paid at least one week in 
advance. The inhabitants should also be en- 
couraged to invest even small amounts in the 
capital of the company, so that they might co- 
operate in its undertakings. Houses should 
not be sold to individuals, as in that case 
abuses at once spring up, but the whole estate 
should be owned and managed by one company, 
the tenants being shareholders wherever pos- 
sible. The inhabitants should be encouraged 
to take an interest in the maintenance of the 
company’s property, and forms should be pro- 
vided on which should be stated any want of 
repair or other matter requiring attention, 
these should be left at the estate office, anda 
staff should be appointed to attend to the same. 
The company should maintain and manage a 
proper staff of officials and workmen to attend 
to all matters of repair and maintenance. It 
should be established on a proper business foot- 
ing, and financially it should be so managed as 
to pay a remunerative rate of interest to its 
investors. However philanthropic the motives 
of the promoters may be, there should be no 
sense of favour to the inhabitants, who should 
be encouraged to feel that they are paying a 
fair rental for the accommodation provided. 
The company should aim at paying a dividend 
on each estate at 5 per cent., but it is highly 
probable that as the property extends and the 
security increases in value, the public would be 
found willing to invest in it at a considerably 
lower rate. 

Now the foregoing very incomplete and 
sketchy description of a model cottage village 
may seem to many of this audience overcrawn, 
if not altogether chimerical. In order to 
assure you that this is not so, I propose to give 
you a short account of the latest village of the 
kind that has been actually erected under my 
design and superintendence. 

This estate, having an area of 100 acres, is 
called Noel-park, and is situate at Wood-green, 
a suburb in the north-eastern district, about ten 
minutes walk from the Hornsey and Wood- 
green Stations of the Great Northern Railway. 
Green-lanes and Noel-park Station on the 
Great Eastern Railway is actually on the 
estate, and tramways run along the main road 
on which it is situate. The site has a very 
gentle slope towards Tottenham; the soil is 
the usual dense clay found in the outlying 
parts of London on the north side of the 
river, and which is always much improved 
by road -making, planting, paving, and 
draining. 

The main avenue is 60 ft. wide, other avenues 
are 50 ft. wide, and the cross streets 40 ft. wide. 
As the houses are built the roads are completely 
made up, channelled and curbed, and the foot- 


tary | ways are entirely paved with York stone, and 


planted at regular intervals (mostly with plane- 
trees). At present it is contemplated to 
provide a large open space as a recreation 





and healthy, the houses well set back from the | 


ground, 
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[The author then went on to describe the 
estate and the dwellings erected on it, in much 
the same words as will be found in an article 
descriptive of the Noel Park estate which ap- 
peared, with illustrations and plans of the 
buildings, in the Builder for June 30, 1883, to 
which we refer our readers. The article in 
question contains full particulars as to accom- 
modation provided, methods of construction, 
sanitary arrangements, rents, «c. | ; 

The general requirements of the inhabitants 
(he went on to say) have been studied. Already 
the estate has been formed into a separate 
parish, and a church has been built holding 
850 on the ground-floor, with mission hall, 
parish rooms, and all the usual church societies. 
Building sites have been offered for churches 
of other denominations; a fine board school 
has also been built ; various social clubs already 
exist, as also cricket, football, and other clubs ; 
space is reserved for a public hall should it 
ever be required, and every facility will also 
be given for the erection of Polytechnics and 
other buildings for technical education; also 
for free libraries, swimming baths, and other 
similar buildings, whenever the authorities are 
ready to put the various Acts of Parliament 
providing these buildings into operation. On 
the other estates, halls for the use of the 
inhabitants have been built, but they are so 
little used, that there is but little encourage- 
ment to repeat the experiment. In certain 
parts shops have been built, also stables, and 
space is reserved for workshops and laun- 
dries. 

Although it is not thought advisable to inter- 
fere directly with the conduct of the various 
societies that have sprung up, yet the managers 
of the estate are always desirous of helping 
them forward when once started by the tenants. 
With this object prizes are given, and other 
facilities granted, in aidof the same. Some of 
the land not yet built upon is used for cricket 
and recreation grounds, and also for allotment 
gardens, and it is hoped to reserve permanently 
enough land for this purpose. In order to pro- 
mote thrift and self-respect, the estate is 
managed on the lines indicated in the first part 
of this paper, and no public-houses or pawn- 
brokers’ shops are allowed on the estate. 

The estate is occupied by young married 
people, a few retired tradesmen with moderate 
incomes, travellers, warehousemen, and clerks, 
railway employés, tradesmen’s assistants of all 
kinds, artizans of all classes, cabmen, letter- 
carriers, labourers, policemen, pensioners, &c. 
The inhabitants are healthy, and but few com- 
plaints are made. The death-rate on the com- 
pany’s estates from January to end of June last 
was about 14:41 per thousand, as compared 
with a death-rate in the general district of 
about 15 25 per thousand. 

In respect to co-operation by the tenants in 
the development of the Company, but little can, 
at present, be said; every opportunity is given 
to them to invest: only a few shares, are, how- 
ever, held by them. 

It is believed this estate would have been by 
this time completed had proper railway facilities 
been provided. There are cheap workmen’s 
trains from the Great Eastern station on the 
estate, and from the stations on the Great 
Northern Railway, not far distant, but these 
early morning trains by no means cover the 
necessities of the industrial population. It isa 
fact, not generally known, that, except on the 
Midland Railway, the third-class passenger, who 
is packed closely in his carriage, and allowed to 
travel but once, backwards and forwards, on 
sik days of the week, actually pays, on an 
average, about as much for his railway fares as 
@ first-class passenger who, having a season 
ticket, can travel as often as he likes in 
comfort, and has also the right to travel ‘on 
Sundays.* ° 

That there is nothing impracticable in the 
granting of third-class season tickets is shown 
by the example of the Midland Railway. This 
line, as is well known, has no second-class, but 
its first- and third-class passengers are treated 
with perfect equality with regard to season 
tickets. What is urgently needed is cheap 
workmen’s trains throughout the day, and, 
failing this, the issue of third-class season 


tickets, at cheap rates, in proportion to the. 


other classes. 





* This was clearly shown in some tables, corrected up 
to date, which were prepared some time ago by the 
Managing Director of the Company. It was iucidentally 
remarked that one would have thought that railway 
companies would have found it worth while to issue 
third-class season-tickets atrates proportionate to those 
of the first and second class. 








In regard to general statistics, it may be in- 
teresting to know that an average of about 
twenty-five houses per acre are built upon the 
estates, including space for roads, and that the 
population is at the rate of about seven 
people per house, so that when it is completed 
it will contain a population of about 17,500. 
There will then be over five miles of roads and 
streets formed. The outlay, including the 
land, up to the present time has been about 
460,000/., and the net income is now about 
21,0007., so that the estate (though only 
about half developed) already pays over 44 per 
cent. 

The estate is one of four held by the Artisans’, 
Labourers’, and General Dwellings’ Company 
(which holds other properties), whose assets 
are over two millions sterling. The Company 
has for years paid a dividend of 5 per cent. to 
its original shareholders, and the shares are 
now issued at a premium of about 10 per cent., 
to pay 43 per cent. dividend. The market price 
of the stock is above this. 

I trust I have now demonstrated the possi- 
bility of providing for our industrial classes, 
bright, cheerful, well-arranged, commodious, 
healthy, and self-contained cottage homes, 
under the best sanitary conditions, at a cost 
which will adequately remunerate the promoters 
of such good work. If I have done so to the 
satisfaction of this meeting, my object in 
reading this short paper will have been 
attained. 





Block Dwellings for the Industrial Classes. 


Dr. JOHN F. J. Sykgs, B.Sc., M.B., Medical 
Officer of Health for St. Pancras, next read a 
paper on the above-named subject. We give it 
nearly in extenso :-— 

Of all the classes into which the people may 
be divided, those that give rise to the most 
difficult sanitary, social, and economic problems 
are, proceeding from below upwards, the 
pauper, the residuum, and the working classes. 
The housing of the pauper is undertaken by the 
State ; the distinguished efforts of Miss Octavia 
Hill and other philanthropists are directed 
towards ameliorating the dwellings and habits 
of the residuum, the most difficult class to deal 
with from the variability of type and condition ; 
whilst public companies and private individuals 
are engaged in constructing improved dwellings 
to house the working classes, and gather them 
out from herding in tenement houses among 
the residuum. 

In order to keep within reasonable bounds it 
is necessary to limit working-class dwellings to 
unfurnished dwellings consisting of from one 
to three, or possibly four, rooms, generally let 
on weekly tenancy, at rentals of from 2s. or 
23. 6d. to 7s. 6d., or perhaps even to10s. This 
will include tenement, cottage, and block 
dwellings. 

Dwellings in **made down” or “‘ tenement” 
houses, houses originally constructed for occu- 
pation by one family, but let out in separate 
tenements to two or more families, have for 
years engaged the efforts of sanitarians in their 
improvement by adaptation, or their displace- 
ment by demolition. 

The type of the true cottage-dwelling is the 
cottage with or without upper floor, self- 
contained, and occupied by only one family, 
although it is difficult to apply this term too 
narrowly. These dwellings still exist in large 
numbers in the metropolis, but their construc- 
tion and surroundings are the very antithesis of 
suburban cottage-dwellings, and they may in 
most cases be added to the category of desirable 
demolitions. 

Block dwellings, on the other hand, are un- 
derstood to comprise sets of dwellings super- 
imposed one above the other on the same base, 
possessing a common stair, and differing only 
from residential flats in length of tenancy, 
rental, and accommodation. Under the present 
inadequate restrictions as to construction, not a 
few recently constructed dwellings of this type 
are nearly as unsatisfactory as the dwellings 
they have displaced. But the majority are well 
built, and it only requires the framing of by- 
laws, and their due enforcement in the construc- 
tion of this class of buildings, to ensure that 
in future all shall be constructed with due 
regard to health. This is a subject which 
urgently needs the attention of the legisla- 
ture. 

In Mr. Charles Booth’s recently-published 
work on “Labour and Life of the People,” 
Vol. II., London, the existing block dwellings of 


, the metropolis have been classed in various 





categories, of which the following is a sum- 
mary :— 


—— 














a Say Blocks. | Tenements.| Population. 
‘“Very bad” and 
EE tnnenthaihad 115 6,859 37,911 
** Fair,” ‘‘good,” and 
le 360 98,921 151,197 
ME istewrscons 475 35,780 189,108 














To provide for increase of population, cottage 
dwellings on new estates in the suburbs or the 
country, coupled with cheap and expeditious 
transit, are most desirable. 

But in order to promote the health and com- 
fort of town dwellings, the demolition of per- 
manently insanitary and overcrowded dwellings, 
and of houses falling into dilapidation and de- 
cay, is necessary, and it is then a question of 
utilising the site. If the site is to be devoted to 
other purposes, then provision for a number of 
persons equal to the population displaced may 
be made by the erection of cottage dwellings in 
the suburbs, for instance, in demolitions made 
for railway purposes. If, on the other hand, new 
and improved dwellings are to be erected upon 
the site, these may be either cottage or block 
dwellings. 

The effect of clearing small areas appears to 
be, firstly, to displace all grades of occupants 
alike, and to redistribute them in the surround- 
ing neighbourhoods ; and, secondly, when the 
new and improved dwellings have been 
erected, to set up a reverse current by which 
the better grades are drawn into thenew build- 
ings, leaving the indifferent and inferior in 
occupation of the older buildings on the areas 
surronnding the site cleared ; whether the new 
buildings be urban or suburban, the same pro- 
cess of re-allocation takes place. 

It cannot be doubted that the air and the 
surroundings of the suburb are more beneficial 
to the health, especially of growing children, 
than those of the town; but the disadvantages 
of distance make themselves appreciably felt 
in the expenditure of time, energy, and money 
on travelling, the relaxation of family ties, and 
the curtailment of home life, the husband and 
other members of the family taking meals 
away from home, the frequent loss of work if 
the exigencies of occupation require the worker 
to be at short cal, the long absence in occupa- 
tions entailing exceptionally @¢arly or late 
hours, the increased expenditure in the family 
marketing, the extra cost, kc.,if other mem- 
bers of the family besides the husband work 
away from home, and other disadvantages. 

The success of suburban villages shows that 
these disadvantages may be overcome, and that 
the conditions may be made to fit the occupa- 
tions of certain classes; but, on the other hand, 
the evidence of representative working men 
before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons inguiring into artisans’ and labourers’ 
dwellings went to show that to many classes of 
workmen the disadvantages of distance were 
insuperable, and these classes must be housed 
upon the cleared sites, whether cleared by 
public undertaking or by private enterprise. 

It then becomes a question whether small or 
large buildings should be erected upon the site. 
To erect cottage dwellings in the centre of 
cities would be costly, and would place the 
rental beyond the reach of the classes for whom 
they are intended. Besides, the overcrowded 
condition would be reproduced in housing the 
same number of persons on the same area, 
or a large proportion must remain unprovided 
for. 

The object to be aimed at is to diminish the 
crowding by expanding the population through 
a greater amount of cubic space with increased 
light and air; and, whilst reconstructing, to 
provide improved sanitary arrangements, and 
to so dispose the dwellings as to enable 
them to be effectually supervised and pro- 
tected. ‘ 

The first consideration, therefore, is the 
amount of cubic space enclosable on square 
space. 

The square space required for a cube tostand 
upon so that it may be surrounded by a square 
open area equal in width to half its height 
(assuming that contiguous cubes would provide 
the o‘her half, s0 as to complete a width of 
surrounding area equal to the whole height) 
would be twice the length of the base or side 


_of the cube squared,—(2 8)’; whilst the capa- 
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city of the cube would be the length of the 
side cubed,—(8)’. 


Length of side Coan Square space 
(8). 


§)%. required (2 S)*. 
10 ft. 1,000 cubic ft. 400 square ft. 
20 55 8,000 55 600 5 
30 ,, 27,000 4, 3,600 na 
40 ,, 64,000 ,, 6,400 =, 
50 5, 125,000 ,, 10,000 ~—s,, 
60 ,, 216,000 ,, 14,400 i 
70 ;; 343,000 _ is, 19,600 - 


So that a cube containing 64,000 cubic feet 
would require only 16 times instead of 64 times 
the area of square space required by a cube 
containing 1,000 cubic feet,—a simple and 
striking illustration of the gain of cubic space 
upon square space by increase in size under 
similar conditions. The effect upon the con- 
struction of buildings, although following 
parallel lines, is not such a simple deduction, 
but upon the same area and under the same 
conditions a much larger proportion of cubic 
space to square space may be enclosed by 
increasing the size of building, and the 
dwelling space may be further increased by the 
economy of staircase space and terrace con- 
struction in erecting rows of blocks. 

In order to estimate the comparative amount 
of cubic space enclosable in actual building, it 
is desirable to briefly consider the height, 
depth, length, and spacing of blocks. 

The height of rooms must be proportionate 
to size for the purpose of lighting and venti- 
lation. Windows materially influence the 
height ; it is undesirable to have windows that 
cannot conveniently be seen through or be easily 
manipulated. A window 6 ft. high is ample, 
and if the bottom rail be not more than 33 ft. 
from the floor,and the top nearly reach the 
ceiling, as it should do, we have a height of 
over 94 ft. Even half-underground rooms are 
restricted to a height of 7 ft.,—a very mini- 
mum. Sir Douglas Galton considers it desir- 
able in small rooms to obtain a height of 10 ft. 
to facilitate ventilation. Increase of height 
beyond what is necessary and desirable in- 
creases the number of stairsrequired to reach 
the next floor, and diminishes the number of 
stories, or renders it necessary to increase the 
elevation, in either case increasing the propor- 
tionate cost. So that about 10 ft. may be 
assumed as a good standard for moderate-sized 
dwelling rooms. Whatever the height adopted, 


it is not desirable that the rooms in the upper 


stories of a block should be of less height than 
those of the lower. 

The number of stories is obviously governed 
by the height of the rooms and the total height 
of the building. 

The total height of blocks is limited by many 
considerations. It is highly desirable, almost 
necessary, that a street should run between 
every alternate row of blocks. Although in the 
metropolis in old streets houses can be and are 
being constantly raised to heights out of all 
proportion to the intervening space, no new 
street can be formed of less width than 40 ft.. 
and no new building which shall exceed in 
height the width of the street can be erected 
on the side of a street less than 50 ft. wide. 
Last year only, a clause was introduced into a 
General Powers Act of the County Council 
limiting the total height of buildings to 
90 ft. So that, provided it does not exceed 90 ft., 
the height of buildings is under no legislative 
control, except in new streets between 40 ft, and 
50 ft. wide. With increased height, difficulty 
of access to the topmost stories increases, and 
the rentals tend to diminish. There is 
additional cost for increased strength of con- 
structions, and the gain in cubic space in pro- 
portion to square space tends to diminish. 
Beyond a certain height lifts would be required, 
the construction and working of which would 
add to the cost, and endanger the lives of the 
large infant population prevalent in these 
buildings. There is a height beyond which it 
1s On all counts false economy to build. So 
that blocks would be limited to a height of 
from 40 ft. to 60 ft., or to four or six stories of 
10 ft. ; practically the latter is about the present 
maximum limit 

The depth of a room, according to Trélat, 
should not exceed one-and-a-half times the 
height from the floor to the top of the window. 
This would give an incidence of 30 deg. to the 
rays of light reaching that portion of the floor 
furthest from the window; if an angle of 
45 deg. were required the depth would equal 
the height. According to the latter, a room 
10 ft. high would be 10ft., and to the former 
15 ft.deep asa maximum. The depth of ordi- 


* mary double-fronted terrace houses may be 


roughly taken as varying from 25 ft. to 35 ft., 
and by doubling the maximum assumed depth 
of a single room, as above, a depth of 30 ft. is 
reached. 

There is no advantage in constructing rooms 
for the working class families of a width or 
length in the line of frontage requiring more 
than one window to adequately light them, and 
it is highly desirable that they should not ex- 
ceed a length that can be adequately lighted 
at the sides. The incidence of light entering 
horizontally impinges on the lateral walls at an 
angle of 45deg., the dark angles on each side 
of the window diminishing or increasing as the 
side walls approach or recede, and the width of 
the room must be governed more by the width 
and situation of the window than by the height 
or depth of the room. 

Block dwellings encourage increased length 

as well as depth of rooms, on account of the 
greater economy of ground space obtained in 
many-storied as contrasted with single-storied 
buildings: firstly, because the initial ground 
space occupied by the increased area of the 
building serves a number of stories, whereas in 
single-storied buildings increased area of the 
building requires a correspondingly increased 
amount of ground to be covered for each sepa- 
rate building ; secondly, because the greater 
the area of building served by a single stair- 
case, the greater the economy of staircase space. 
So that the length of a single block is limited 
by the number of consecutive rooms accessible 
from the same staircase. 
The healthiest condition of construction is 
that in which through ventilation, or perflation, 
may be obtained. Blocks may be so constructed 
as more or less to reproduce one of the bad 
features of back-to-back houses. Corridors and 
lateral passages are undesirable, and it is also 
undesirable that bedrooms should become 
passage-ways to rooms beyond; these con- 
siderations limit the number of consecutive 
dwelling-rooms on either side of the stair- 
case. 

The length of a row of blocks is limited by 
the length of the ground area, but it is also 
desirable that the blocks should not be more 
numerous than the superintendent can effi- 
ciently supervise and protect. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into the dis- 
advantages and unhealthiness of single-fronted 
dwellings, especially when erected in terraces, 
from the absence of rear space and of through 
ventilation or interior perflation. This is exhi- 
bited in its worst form in back-to-back houses, 
when two rows of single-fronted dwellings are 
erected with their fronts facing in opposite 
directions, the same back party-wall serving 
both rows, and a public street running along 
each front. Given the principle that the fronts 
of all buildings should face open spaces propor- 
tionate to the height of the buildings and along 
their whole length, and that the rear space 
should not only remain open, but should not be 
converted into a public thoroughfare (a most 
important point), there is no economy of ground 
space in constructing single-fronted buildings, 
whether they are back-to-back or not. 

Out-buildings, towers, or projections abutting 
at right-angles to the line of frontage, are ob- 
jectionable by impeding light and air on either 
side, in proportion to the distance they advance 
from the main front, and according to orienta- 
tion. On the other hand, there is great 
advantage in being able to obtain cross-ventila- 
tion and cross-light between the main building 
and the protection when this contains the 
sanitary arrangements. Where such projections 
are constructed an additional amount of open 
space should be required in proportion to the 
projection, and the projection should not be 
allowed to advance so as to obstruct exterior 
perflation, and on no account so far as to close 
up the stretch of open space, whether in front 
or at the rear, forming a cul-de-sac in either 
case, the one of the courtyard and the other of 
the street, nor should terraces be permitted to 
abut directly upon one another at right angles. 
Orientation also will necessarily affect the 
lighting, the least obstruction to the sun’s rays 
being presented by buildings running north and 
south. 

Terraces of blocks being double-fronted, botk 
rear and front should face open spaces propor- 
tionate in width to the height of the buildings. 
The question whether this proportion should be 
equal to the height, according to Dr. Clement; 
or to one-and-a-half times the height, accord- 
ing to M. Trélat ; or should vary with latitude 
and orientation, according to Adolphe Vogt ; or 





discussed at the Vienna Congress and remains 
undecided. But that the width of open space 
on both frontages should be proportionate to 
the height of the dwellings is accepted, and 
anything less than a width equal to the height 
of the building above ground level would be un- 
acceptable to hygienists. 

The reckless manner in which at the present 
moment blocks of dwellings are being erected, 
with an utter disregard for this provision of 
light and air, calls most urgently for legislative 
restrictions in the construction of this class of 
buildings. 

Present metropolitan legislation, so far as 
front space is concerned, only affects buildings 
in new streets, and new streets are few and far 
between in London; furthermore, it does not 
affect streets over 50 ft. wide. So far as rear 
space is concerned, it only provides for a space 
10 ft. wide extending the length of rear fronts 
of buildings from 15 ft. to 30 ft. wide, 450 square 
ft. being held to suffice for any length over 
30 ft., but even this inadequate provision is 
inoperative when the site has previously 
been occupied in whole or in part by buildings ; 
and, furthermore, when it does become opera- 
tive it permits the whole of the open space to 
be built over up to the level of the first-floor. 
The growing antipathy of philanthropists to 
block dwellings is greatly justified by the dread 
of the ultimate effects of the total absence of 
any restrictions as to this class of buildings 
erected on old sites. The crusade against in- 
sanitary dwellings, without adequate restric- 
tions upon the buildings that will replace them, 
may make the last state worse than the first. 
The attitude of antipathy must become one of 
sympathy, and the efforts of sanitarians and 
philanthropists should rather be directed to 
righting the wrong as soon as possible. _ 

« Having briefly considered the conditions of 
construction, we may now proceed to calculate 
the relative amount of cubic space enclosable 
on a rectangular area under varying conditions 
of height of building. Such a calculation 
would only apply to a small area,—at the most 
limited to a few acres,—for in a larger area 
other factors would be introduced which are 
beyond present consideration. 

When superimposing dwellings one above the 
other, for every additional floor or story, the 
floor area of the story is economised, and it is 
only necessary to provide space equal to the 
areas of the two fronts. One interspace will 
serve the opposed fronts of two blocks, that 
is, each block will have on either side of it one- 
half the amount of open space due to it, and 
the width of open ‘space to be calculated with 
each block will be proportionate to the height 
and number of the stories; the same applies to 
the ends of the rows of blocks. Therefore, the 
depth of the block, plus the width of the open 
space on one side, will equal the depth of total 
space occupied by one block, and this divided 
into the total depth of the area will give the 
number of blocks. Assuming that the length 
of the blocks is equal to the length of the area, 
less the space required at each end, and that 
each story or stage is of the same height, then 
the cubic capacity of one block multiplied by 
the number of blocks will give the total cubic 
space enclosable. 

Let it be assumed that the total area is 500 ft. 
by 250 ft. (about 2°87 acres), the former being 
the depth, the latter the length coinciding with 
the long axis of the buildings; that the depth 
of each block is 30ft., allowing two rooms each 
of 15 ft. deep; that the height of each floor 1s 
10ft.; and that the width of intermediate 
space is equal to the height of the blocks. 

(1.) The first step is to find the number of 
rows of blocks. 

Let D = total depth of area ; 
depth of one block ; 


h un height of one story ; 

m = number of stories ; 

7 = width of one interspace ; 
then w = h and mx = number of blocks. 


d+nh 
(2.) The second step is to find the cubic: 
capacity of one row of blocks. 
Let @=depth of one block ; 
h=height of one story ; 
m=number of stories ; 
7=length of area; 
then dx nhx(l—nh)=cubic capacity of one 
row of blocks. ' 
(3.) The third step is to find the total cubic 
space enclosable. 
Let N=number of rows of blocks ; 
C=cubic capacity of one row of 
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then N x C=total cubic space enclosable on the 
area. 

On an area 500 ft. by 250 ft., equal to 2°8787 
acres, the amount of cubic space enclosable per 
acre would be— 


1 story high ....312,641 cubic feet. 


2 stories high... .479,383 7 saco 

3 - -+ 573,175 os saa 195} mereone 
4 m .4e825,282 gg woos OS bane 
Bsa 1377651;3385 5, . 41 
_ .. 660,020 ,, 1:3) 

7 ,.656,546 ,, 


On the above area, buildings four stories high 
would enclose double the amount of cubic space 
of buildings one story high under the same,con- 
ditions. 

On a larger area the increase of cubic space 
would be proportionately greater. For in- 
stance, if the area were double the depth and 
length (11°4784 acres), then under the same 
conditions the following would approximately 
be the amount of cubic space enclosable per 
acre :— 

1 story high ...... 320,220 
2 stories high...... 501,950 
+. . on 614,300 
99 seeese 687,000 
ie so+eee 736,000 
. 0 anand 766,650 
‘tlio 786,800 
> eesese 798,450 
~ eaunn 803,800 


me bo Or 


a 


Increase per cent. 


Pudi dd ued 


> = Oe 00 09 =2 
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So that, given an area, the greatest amount 
of cubic space enclosable with due regard to 
health provisions may be calculated, and the 
cubic space adopted as a uniform standard 
more valuable than the mere number of tene- 
ments, or of rooms, or the square space, as a 
basis of calculation for the size of block build- 
ings, cost, accommodation, density, and 
mortality. 

Restriction of time will only allow of a brief 
but sufficient reply to the prevalent objections 
to blocks. 

It has been urged that block dwellings are 
repellent, from their unsightliness, to the classes 
sought to be attracted ; but it is a poor compli- 
ment to the resources of architects to attribute 
to them inability to provide embellishment at 
moderate cost by beauty of form, colour, and 
ornament. The objection that the working- 
classes avoid them on account of their collec- 
tive arrangement, and the objection that a class 
superior to those they are intended for takes 
possession of them, as well as the fact that 
residential flats are in favour, may be left to the 
objectors to reconcile with the construction of 
the dwellings and the habits of occupants. 

It has been anticipated that blocks may 
rapidly deteriorate; but when substantially 
constructed, with due regard to sanitary and 
social requirements, their condition will depend 
upon efficient supervision and maintenance. 
Under proper management the one roof, drain, 
staircase, water-supply, gas service, &c., upon 
which so many are dependent is less likely to 
remain defective or unremedied than when 
under less direct supervision, and with fewer 
to complain, as in smaller buildings. Only 
improper usage can cause deterioration, and 
this applies equally to the small as to the 
large building. 

The staircase open to the street is rightly 
regarded as a most objectionable feature. The 
staircases of tenement houses whose front 
doors are rarely closed are largely accountable 
for the defilement and destruction in this class 
of houses, and the same deterioration will 
ultimately doubtless take place in the blocks 
which replace them. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between being open for the purpose of 
light and air, and being open to the access of 
any and everybody who chooses to enter. The 
former is as highly beneficial as the latter is 
detrimental. ‘The staircases should open into 
the intervening space between the rows of 
blocks, but there should be only one public or 
main entrance to the courtyard or garden of 
block dwellings, and this should be directly 
under the control of the superintendent. The 
Legislature is largely responsible for these open 
staircases, by the unreasonable manner in 
which the Inhabited House Duty is assessed, 
which compels the staircase to be open and 
form part of the street in order to claim ex- 
emption for the dwellings under 20/. a year 
(7s. 8,5,d. per week) rental. This isa condition 
that urgently requires alteration. 

Apart from the influences of town life, is 
there any reason to suppose that block dwell- 
ings are per se unhealthy? Residential flats 
are not held to ke less healthy than self- 
contained houses. Provided that the propor- 
tion of open to covered space is adequate to 
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permit of proper access of sunshine and day- 
light, of sufficient aération and perflation, 
increased height of building can scarcely cause 
any direct injury to health. On the other 
hand, the conditions of life are dissimilar in 
cottages and in blocks in important respects. 

In block dwellings, the families, and especi- 
ally the children, are brought into closer and 
more frequent contact, and the sanitary ar- 
rangements are under more constant super- 
vision. Theeffects of these conditions upon the 
mortality, as compared with London generally, 
have been most ably demonstrated in a paper 
upon the vital statistics of block dwellings read 
before the Royal Statistical Society in February 
of this year by Dr. Newsholme. He showed 
that, notwithstanding that the age-distribution 
of population in Peabody buildings was much 
less favourable to a low mortality than in 
London as a whole, the death-rate was 2 per 
1,000 lower, and that the birth-rate was much 
higher, and the infantile mortality much lower 
than in all London. But that the death-rate of 
children between one and five years of age was 
higher, and was caused by scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and still more largely by whooping- 
cough and measles, diseases to which chiidren 
are sO prone, and which are communicated 
mainly by direct infection. In this respect the 
social condition induced by block dwellings 
resembles schools, and is equally remediable. 
Another point elucidated was the influence 
exerted by the greater supervision of sanitary 
arrangements, in the fact that the death-rate 
from typhoid or enteric fever was one-half that 
for all London, and it is well recognised that 
this disease is the best test of sanitary con- 
ditions available. 

Time, again, will not permit of the considera- 
tion of the various classes of block dwellings, 
but the distinction between dwellings with 
private sanitary and domestic conveniences and 
those with conveniences in common is important, 
as it materially affects the social conditions, as 
well as the cost, and also the cubic dwelling- 
space available. The higher aim should be to 
construct blocks of ‘‘ homes,” the expression so 
aptly used by Mr. James Moore, the well-known 
secretary of the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company. This may be supplemented by baths 
and wasbhouses supplied with hot and cold 
water and hot drying closets, a mortuary, means 
of isolation for minor infectious ailments, pos- 
sibly a reading and a recreation-room, or any 
addition that may make the workman’s quarters 
in towns desirable residences according to the 
rental he can afford; and efficient regulations 
must be trusted to complete the work. 





At the conclusion of the paper, Sir Arthur 
Blomfield vacated the chair, which was taken 
by Mr. Thomas Blashill, Superintending Archi- 
tect to the London County Council, who in- 
vited discussion on the last group of papers 
read. 

Mr. E. Bond, M.A., Hampstead, speaking on 
the question of flat roofs, said that people 
would not use them. They were difficult to keep 
dry, and expensivein plumbing. Architects had 
put up a number of buildings with flat roofs, 
but somehow they did not take. With regard 
to the cottage dwellings advocated by Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, he was glad to hear so 
pleasing an account of the experiment at 
Noel Park, but he regretted the mention 
made of Miss Octavia Hill, because the latter 
did not go so far as Mr. Plumbe, although that 
lady had undoubtedly a penchant for cottage 
dwellings. He knew a lady who had lived for 
a considerable period in a block of dwellings, 
and who spoke of them very highly. She was 
of opinion that when such dwellings were pro- 
perly looked after, the objections commonly 
brought against them would be found to have 
no good foundation, but the lady admitted that 
the system would break down if anybody 
who chose to pay the rents demanded were 
admitted. A proper superintendent and proper 
regulations were necessary, and the regulations 
must be enforced strictly, as in city residences 
they always were. He was not an advocate for 
surrounding London with groups of houses such 
as Noel Park. London might be considered a 
huge wheel, of which the lines of communica- 
tion were the spokes. Noel Park was on one 
of the great lines of communication, and if such 
groups continued to be multiplied they would 
soon have crowded agglomerations in certain 
spots with great open spaces intervening. 
London was made up of a number of once 
separated villages, now in process of time con- 
The cottage dwelling, which had 





usually one story above the ground-floor, was 
the commonest type of London house, and if, as 
had been stated, there were only 200,000 persons 
dwelling in the blocks, they were not likely 
just yet to oust thecottage-dwellers. Withregard 
to block dwellings, he did not think there was 
much in the noise or in the height objection. A 
more formidable objection was the want of proper 
spacing. If the sites were of sufficient area for 
the number of blocks to be erected, the ground- 
floors ought to be as light as the upper floors. 
There was an enormous difference in the price 
of sites in different parts of the metropolis. He 
knew of sites where the price of the land would 
reduce the ground-rent per room to 3d., 3$d., or 
4d., while other quite similar sites, bought in 
the ordinary market, would cost 7d. per room. 
Dr. Sykes demanded an ample air- space all 
round. This he (the speaker) thought would 
not be possible in London if the depth of the 
space around was to be one anda half times the 
height. 

Dr. Sykes here pointed out that on his plans 
certain spaces referred to as open spaces were 
in reality streets. 

Dr. Noble Smith, L.R.C.P.Lond., &c., said 
that the last speaker declared that the flat roof 
had been tried as an experiment, and had failed. 
That might be only because it had not been 
sufficiently tried. They could not hope to in- 
fluence much the formed habits of the adult; 
it was the young whose habits they might be 
able to reform. A most prolific cause of disease 
and death among children was due to rickets. 
It had always been found that as opportunities 
of getting exercise in fresh air increased, the 
tendency to rickets diminished, and that disease 
alone was the cause of so large a proportion of 
all ailments that it was worth a great effort to 
reduce it. Nine-tenths of the cases of acci- 
dent treated in hospitals were accidents occur- 
ring in the streets—children run over or 
knocked down by vehicles. The effluvium of 
the streets was injurious, and rendered them 
very undesirable places for recreation. For 
the presence of dogs in the streets there was 
no excuse, and, as the uses of electricity be- 
came multiplied, the majority of horses would 
disappear; but so long as dogs and horses 
remained to encumber the streets of our towns 
they would remain causes of unhealthiness. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S8.A., pointed out that 
much of the unhealthiness of back streets 
had passed away through the introduction of 
asphalte. All back streets and courts should 
be asphalted. ‘The whole life of people living 
in courts had been changed by asphalte. Con- 
crete might be successfully employed for flat 
roofs, bat nothing was so likely to be permanent 
as asphalte. The principal objection he had to 
urge against flat roofs was that there was no 
society there. The cottages that surrounded 
our village-greens in England were among the 
great beauties of English landscape. Block 
dwellings were not attractive to country 
people, and such people would not go on roofs. 
With regard to spacing, he agreed with Dr. 
Sykes, and pointed out how the latter’s argu- 
ments might be strengthened. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, F.R.1.B.A., said that London 
was no place for factories, and some day when 
we had stifled an archbishop, we should find 
that out. It was no place for wharves and 
things of that kind, which were of no account. 
London would be greatly improved if through 
the squares, which at present seemed to be 
given up to cats, they were to drive wide 
boulevards. 

Mr. S. M. Burroughs pointed out that in New 
York City the upper floors were more sought 
after, and obtained higher rents, than the first 
and ground floors. A higher value was placed 
upon the flats the higher you went up. The 
houses were higher, and had a larger number of 
floors than those known to our builders. The 
high price of land was the cause. It was the 
public that had given the high value to the land, 
and yet the public were not allowed to have 
any share in the profits! On the contrary, it 
had to pay more and more as the increment 
grew, to persons who had not earned it. 

The Chairman, intervening, said the speaker’s 
later remarks appeared to be a little outside the 
question before the section. 

Mr. Burroughs, resuming, declared that the 
most delightful place in New York wasa theatre 
(Eden Theatre, he believed) which was at the 
very top of the building. 

Mr. Hooper (Director of the Victoria Dwell- 
ings Company) referred to the paper on ‘‘ Block 
Dwellings,” and to the objections commonly 
urged against them. One of the best-founded 
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objections was the great height of the build- 
ings. They caused draughts of cold air in the 
streets below, and shut off from them the rays 
of the sun. It would be an improvement to 
increase the size of the windows. He had had 
some experience of the use of flat roofs as 
piaygrounds. It was not of a favourable 
character. The tenants at the top were incon- 
venienced by the noise, and gave notice to quit. 
The Company had been obliged to forbid the 
use of the roofs for playgrounds. It was very 
difficult to keep such roofs watertight. The 
erection of blocks of dwellings, in places till 
then occupied by small houses, had often been 
found beneficial to a district. One such district, 
which had always been a terror to the police, on 
being cleared and the site occupied by blocks of 
dwellings, had been rendered quiet and tranquil. 
The preference given to cottage property left 
portions of their blocks uninhabited. 

Mr. H. L. Beckwith (Liverpool) wished to 
mention some of his Liverpool experiences of 
blocks of dwellings in the Scotland-road dis- 
trict. Large numbers of people of the lower 
class had been cleared out of small old houses 
and sent into blocks, but it was found that they 
would never buy coals as long as the doors and 
windows were intact. If Dr. Sykes could sug- 
gest a remedy for that, they would be greatly 
obliged to him. 

Mr. Councillor Hannam (Leeds) agreed that 
it was very difficult to make flat roofs water- 
tight, and he regarded them as things of the 
past. With regard to small houses, he said 
they had in Leeds a large number of back-to- 
back houses, They admitted that such houses 
were bad in principle. They could forbid them, 
but to do 'so would be as useless as to forbid 
the putting up of walls anywhere round about 
Leeds. The Council must pass the plans sent 
in, if they fulfilled certain conditions. They 
had fifty blocks of dwellings, each of eight 
bnildingsin a block. He was glad to welcome 
the remark that the width of the street should 
be in proportion to the height of the houses. 

Mr. H. H. Collins said he did not wish it to 
go forth that the section approved of building 
back-to-back houses, which stood condemned 
by the whole world. He desired to dwell for a 
moment on the admirable paper, accompanied 
by equally admirable drawings, by Mr. Plumbe, 
foreshadowing what the working classes ought 
to have in the shape of homes. He was happy 
to see that his great talent had not been lost in 
the designing of these houses, which tended to 
elevate both in body and mind those who occu- 
pied them. He would not touch upon the vexed 
question of flat roofs, except to say that he had 
built one. They ought certainly to be executed 
with proper material and in a proper manner, 
but on that point he thought he should give no 
information, because he had generally to pa 
for acquiring experience. As to block dwell- 
ings, a great objection to their use was exactly 
what Mr. Bond had said, though with different 
intent. Mr. Bond had pointed out that 
it was requisite to carefully select the 
tenants, as, otherwise, they would get un- 
desirable ones, and that a superintendent 
was wanted to see that the regulations were 
complied with. That seemed to him to be the 
description of a prison rather than a home, 
and that was just why costermongers and 
similar classes of people preferred to live in 
their insanitary dwellings to yoing into the 
sanitary but inquisitorial ones. Besides, it 
broke down that independence of character 
which ought to be maintained by every body 
of men. With regard to the philanthropists 
who formed companies with a large amount 
of money, and paid dividends of 43 and 
5 per cent., they could make conditions 
with County Councils, and get land at a 
far different price to that which the ordinary 
builder had to pay. The consequence 
was that there was no healthy competition 
between private and public enterprise. Fre- 
quently he had advised friends to acquire some 
plot that was admirably adapted for artisans’ 
dwellings, but the answer had been that they 
could not afford to let the rooms under 33. 6d.a 
week. If they went to the Peabody Buildings, 
they would find that the rooms (built with 
charitable funds) did not cost more than 
Is. 10}d. to 2s. There was no use in investing 
money under these conditions, for, even if the 
rooms were let, tenants were certain to move as 
soon as there was a vacancy in Peabody Build- 
ings. It was antagonistic to private enter- 
prise to compete with public or semi- 
public funds. Sir Sydney Waterlow made 
tt a boast that they could make more 





than 5 per cent., but they only gave share- 
holders 5 per cent.,and no more. It seemed to 
him time to turn the tide in favour of 
these companies being placed into the hands 
of trustees. As to the character of the 
tenants, it so happened that there was a block 
of buildings at Canonbury almost identical 
with the plan of Dr. Sykes, which had been 
intended for the artisan class, the outside rent 
being 2s. 6d. perroom. But all these buildings 
were not occupied by the class for which they had 
been intended. There were no inquisitorial 
conditions. All they wanted were people who 
were respectable and paid the rent. There was 
the usual inspection every six months to see 
that the repairs were attended to. To his as- 
tonishment, he heard music going on in these 
buildings, and he found them to be occupied by 
clerks, and so forth. Referring to working 
men’s houses in suburbs, arrangements should 
be made with the railway companies to enable 
the occupiers to recoup themselves for the time 
and money required by travelling. 

Dr. Grimshaw, Registrar-General for Ireland, 
said that comparison of the experiences of 
various towns was of the greatest importance, 
and he would give them his experience with 
regard to Dublin. Most of what he had so far 
heard related to London, where altogether 
different circumstances prevailed, the area 
between the city and the suburbs of Dublin 
being perhaps one-twelfth that of London. 
His remarks might also be of interest to the 
other towns represented. In the first place, 
the artisan must live near his work, not neces- 
sarily in distance, but in point of time. The 
cost of covering a great distance was counter- 
balanced by a heavy rent in town, and the ex- 
pense was, therefore, the samething. For the 
artisan’s healtb, however, it was better to live 
out of town. The Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company had been founded some seventeen 
years ago, with a view to carrying out the Act 
which had just then been passed. They had 
commenced with a capital of 50,000/., which 
had been gradually raised by subscriptions and 
loans to 200,000/. They had tried both block 
buildings and cottages, the result being that 
the cottages had been much preferred, and they 
also paid better, for two reasons. The first 
reason was greater economy in construction ; 
and, in the second place, it had been found that 
the tenants deserted the blocks for cottages if 
any cottages were built within a reasonable 
distance of blocks. People were quite willing 
to pay more rent for a cottage than 
for rooms in a block. The result in one 
portion of Dublin was that the company 
actually had to reduce the rent of blocks 
in order to enable them to compete with 
their own cottages erected in the vicinity. The 


y |company paid a dividend of 44 per cent., and 


had a considerable depreciation fund. He 
wished to mention these points specially, as 
there seemed to be some sort of controversy as 
to which was the best form of house for the 
artisan. Dublin artisans undoubtedly pre- 
ferred the cottage, in which they took more 
interest than in blocks, and which they liked 
to make homely by little decorations. He 
might mention that the reason why he was so 
intimately acquainted with the interior and 
little artistic efforts was that for some years a 
prize was offered for the best-kept house. Any- 
one who chose to put his name down for these 
prizes was enrolled, and he had undertaken to 
act as Chairman and organiser to go round these 
places ahd examine them, the result being that 
the cottagers invariably beat the inhabitants 


of the block habitations for _ tidiness, 
neatness, artistic arrangements, and for 
window gardens and flowers. Therefore, 


he was one of those who believed in the 
moral influence of things of that sort, and, 
morally, he thought cottages were a superior 
method of housing the working classes to 
block dwellings. He would mention that the 
death-rate in these houses was singularly low as 
compared with the whole of Dublin, but Dublin 
was, unfortunately, a town with a very con- 
siderable death-rate. The width of streets was 
a matter which came only slightly into question 
in Dublin, because it was not the habit there to 
build very high houses, owing to the fact that 
ground rents were not as dear as in London. 
However, as a medical man, he looked upon the 
width of streets as one of the most important 
elements in the matter of health. It was not 
merely a question of air space that was involved, 
but also a question of light. Human beings 
were as much dependent upon light for 
their health as plants, and would come into 
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a half-starving condition without sufficient 
light and air-space as the latter. The 
question appeared to be whether the housing 
of the working classes was to be carried 
on as philanthropy, business, or a mixture of 
both. His opinion was that enlightened busi- 
ness companies who had regard for fair dealing 
with their tenants possessed quite sufficient 
philanthropy, and yet worked on sound busi- 
ness principles, and he considered that the plan 
adopted by the Corporation of the City of Dub. 
lin in dealing with the problem was founded on 
the best principles. The Dublin Corporation 
provided nightly lodgings, single rooms, and 
dwellings for very poor people, either single or 
married without children. They had also sup- 
plied small cottages at very low rents, limiting 
these according to the circumstances of those 
who occupied them, on the principle that this 
part of their work was, in fact, in the nature of 
philanthropic efforts to assist these people. 

Mr. Gordon Smith said he was very anxious 
that the gentlemen from Leeds should not go 
back to Leeds under the impression that back- 
to-back houses were at all admissible. He 
thought that question had been quite settled, 
and he was prepared to show that there were 
no advantages, and a great many disadvan- 
tages, in back-to-back dwellings. As regarded 
cost, there was practically no difference, as no 
more than the requisite conditions were insisted 
upon. As regarded the difficulties they had to 
deal with at Leeds, he knew that they were 
acting under an Act of Parliament, but that 
could be altered very easily if there were a 
desire to that effect. That had been done in 
Liverpool, Manchester, ‘ Birmingham, and other 
important towns. 

Mr. Councillor Atha, of Leeds, said he had 
understood, two days previously, that the 
question of back-to-back houses or cottage 
dwellings versus flats or blocks was to have been 
adjourned to the present sitting. He did not 
know what his friends might think of him if he 
stated that he lived in a district populated by 
75,000 people, and that 75 per cent. of the 
houses were back-to-back ones. But he wished 
gentlemen to understand that there were back- 
to-back houses and back-to-back houses, and 
those constructed in Leeds must not be com- 
pared with the old-fashioned ones, — badly 
spaced, with dirty corners, &c. They were con- 
structed on sound principles, with good sanitary 
arrangements for cleanliness, the prevention of 
dirty corners, &c., and the death-rate of his 
district had almost been the lowest of the 
borough when the last figures were taken. It 
was 18 and a fraction, whilst in other districts 
it was over 22. 

The Chairman asked Mr. Atha to describe the 
nature of the houses. 

Mr. Atha, assisted by an illustration on the 
black-board by the Chief Inspector of the 
Leeds Corporation, explained that there were 
blocks of sixteen houses arranged in two rows 
of eight each, and separated in the middle by 
a space of 15 ft. wide. That space contained 
the closets for the sixteen houses. The streets 
running round the blocks were 36 ft. wide, and 
were well looked after. He was very much 
startled to hear anybody advocate erecting 
great buildings for the working classes in 
London, because there was a danger in throw- 
ing too many human beings together. Their 
system of back-to-back houses distributed the 
population over a large surface, and if properly 
built, the whole of the blocks could be kept as 
dry and well ventilated and as healthy as any 
other houses. If they forced upon the work- 
ing population houses at higher rents, they 
would pay as long as they were in good em- 
ployment, but with lack of work setting in 
they could not pay it. Their principle of giving 
the men cottages, even if built back-to-back, 
made them saving and thrifty, because they 
felt they had homes in their cottages. There 
were hundreds and thousands in Leeds who 
strained every nerve to purchase the freehold 
of their own cottages. Under other systems 
all the individuality would be driven out of 
them. 

In answer to various questions by the Chair- 
man, the Chief Inspector of Leeds said that 
every house was self-contained, except the con- 
veniences. There were two bedrooms, two 
sitting-rooms, kitchen, scullery, and a spare 
room. Every room had a window. 

Mr. Atha: Facing the sunlight. 

Mr. Collins: Not all, of course ? 

The Chairman (Mr. Blashill) held that 
every kind of view had now been well 
discussed, and he would now use his privi- 
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lege of making some observations. It 
was quite true that a large percentage of 
the population in any kind of town was 
desirous of rising and of improving their homes, 
and, as a general rule, did very considerably 
rise. But, unfortunately, there was also a 
number whose tendency was exactly in the 
opposite direction, whatever kind of accom- 


modation was offered to them, and with them |’ 


there was the trouble. There were good, bad, 
and indifferent everywhere, but the young 
wanted teaching, and, therefore, the principles 
advocated by those in power must be the very 
best from every point of view. Every class 
of habitation wanted supervision as far as it 
was found necessary. If it were shown that 
the higher classes neglected their habitations, 
they would also have to be supervised. He 
could not agree with those who spoke so 
strongly about the impossibility of super- 
vising the erection of houses. If they gave 
the local authorities sufficient powers, they 
would exercise it with care and tenderness. ‘The 
officer appointed was too often in the painful 
position of being obliged to pass buildings 
which he would have wished not to pass. In 
his opinion the authorities of great and impor- 
tant communities should have the power of 
fixing the lowest scale of accommodation, an 
irreducible minimum, in which any of their 
members should live. That might seem a 
radical proposition, but sooner or later it would 
have to come to that, even for “ unskilled” 
labourers. He did not know what ‘“ unskilled ” 
labour meant, unless it referred to people who 
could not do anything. He knew of no labour 
that did not require some skill, and they were 
not going to erect wretched buildings simply 
because a certain small class of the population 
did nothing, and could not work, and called 
themselves ‘‘ unskilled labourers.” As to the 
kind of houses in which people should live, 
there was a diversity of taste as of means. 
Some people liked to live in a block, or 
let them call it “residential flats”: it 
might suit them; others might prefer a house. 
It was simply a question of £.s.d. It had 
been said that land was dear, but so wages 
were high. There was no place in Europe, he 
ventured to say, where so much food and cloth- 
ing and other commodities could be got for so 
little money as in London. If anybody thought 
differently, let him say so. That was the 
reason why everybody flocked to London. What 
they had to do was to increase the wage-earning 
power of the individual, and not to encourage 
him to say that he was ignorant and therefore 
compelled to live poorly. More money must 
be got, not the accommodation minimised. As 
to height of buildings, the rule in the London 
County Council now was not to let buildings go 
higher than four stories, and the Council had 
now land to dispose of for that purpose. One 
gentleman had spoken about taking away fac- 
tories from towns, but towns were not meant 
primarily for residences, and secondarily for 
factories; but, in the first place, for 
work, and in the second place for re- 
sidences. He would not live in London, 
nor in any town, if he had not work 
to do there, and therefore the idea of 
doing away with the factories was fallacious. 
They must make the dwellings healthy and the 
factories wholesome places to work in. They 
had heard what the gentlemen from Leeds had 
to say about back-to-back houses. He regretted 
exceedingly to have heard sucha story. The 
feeling in that room was one of distinct dis- 
approval, and he hoped that they would take 
this lesson back to Leeds with them. From 
what he had gathered, Leeds had not adopted 
the Public Health Act in those points which 
dealt with back-to-back houses. If 75 per cent. 
of the people of Leeds lived in such houses, and 
had to go out of doors to the closets, and had 
to put up with all these unhealthy arrange- 
ments, it was a lamentable state of affairs, and 
he thought it was not the kind of thing that 
would commend itself to the section. 

Mr. Rowland Plumbesaid he wasrather anxious 
to state that he did not for one moment wish to 
say that block buildings could be done away 
with. Mr. Bond scemed to think that his opinion 
was entirely in favour of village homes, which, 
however, he knew to be an impossible plan. He 
would say, however, that the more we got our 
working-classes into fresh air, and to live in 
homes of their own, the better it was for us and 
for them. He would like to call attention to 
the necessity for legislation in order that third- 
class passengers might be treated on the same 
footing as first and second-class passengers. 





Cheap trains up to half-past five in the morning 
and, perhaps, double the fare two hours later, 
were of very little use to the majority of 
workers. If pressure could be brought to bear 
upon the railway companies to give cheap fares 
to third-class passengers a great problem would 
be solved about housing the working classes in 
village homes. 

Dr. Sykes rose to propose a resolution. One 
could easily show, he said, that the requisite 
conditions for light, health, air - space, and 
everything else could be observed in block 
dwellings, as in other classes of dwellings. But 
there was no legislation for the control of the 
construction of this class of dwellings, although 
they required a particular control. They might 
build a building nine stories high, with 
300 sq. ft. of open space, which was monstrous. 
That was done in the Metropolis, and they 
would admit that that was a serious question, 
and that something must be done to put such 
nuisance down. He would therefore move— 


‘That special legislation for the control of the con- 
struction of block dwellings for the industrial classes in 
cities is requisite.” 


Mr. Plumbe, in seconding the proposition, said 
there could be no doubt that the point was of 
the greatest importance. It would be highly 
desirable if the question of block buildings 
were considered more carefully as regarded 
light and space. There should be strong legis- 
lation on the subject. 

Dr. Wilberforce Smith supported the motion, 
which was agreed to. 

On a further proposal to move that taxation 
be taken off working men’s dwellings, Dr. 
Sykes stated that that had now been done by 
an Act just passed. 

During an informal discussion whether the 
relaxation also included rates, the Chairman 
interposed, remarking that the point was not 
part of the business of this Section. Every- 
body sympathised with the object which the 
proposed resolution had in view, but there were 
different ways of carrying it out. 

It being now 2 o'clock the third day’s pro- 
ceedings of the Section were brought to a close. 


[Next week we will report the fourth and 
concluding day’s proceedings of this Section. 


—_— = A. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


PROPOSED NEW ASYLUM BUILDING, Cox- 
LODGE, NORTHUMBERLAND. —On the 19th 
inst., according to the Jeweastle Chronicle, 
the Visiting Justices connected with the 
management of the asylum at Coxlodge, near 
Newcastle, met and advanced the scheme they 
have undertaken for the extension of accom- 
modation at that place. The present asylum 
is divided into two parts,—one portion for men 
and the other for women, each portion capable 
of accommodating about 200 inmates. The 
accommodation being found somewhat limited, 
the Visiting Justices have resolved to extend 
the premises. This is to be done by the build- 
ing of a new asylum, to be set apart for male 
inmates only. The present premises will be 
utilised for females. The new asylum will have 
accommodation for from between 350 and 400 
inmates. The Justices have resolved that 
competitors for the design shall be confined to 
architects having places of business in New- 
castle. The architect of the Nottingham 
Asylum, which the Visiting Justices recently 
visited, will probably act as assessor. The cost 
of the new building will probably be from 
60,0002. to 70,0002., exclusive of site. The 
justices many years ago, anticipating that ex- 
tensions would some day or other be necessary, 
purchased a large piece of land, running in the 
direction of and close to Gosforth. It consists 
of fifty acres, and upon this the new asylum, 
houses for the resident medical officer and the 
clerk, and other erections, will be built. 


—____—}-<—f-—__ 


“STREET IMPROVEMENTS AT DEVONPORT. — Mr. 
Jobn Thornhill Harrison, M. Inst. C.E., one of the 
inspectors of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the Guildhall, Devonport, on the 20th 
inst., into an application by the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 3,200/. for purposes of street 
improvement. The Town Clerk briefly stated that 
the money was required for the extension of 
Market-street to Catherine-street, 250/. being for 
purchase of freehold, 158/. for paving, and the 
balance for leaseholds.—The Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. Burns, produced plans showing the projected 
improvements. ‘There being no opposition, the 





inquiry closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Inspector, 





Correspondence. 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 


S1r,—It would greatly add to the interest of 
the drawings for the completion of the South 
Kensington Museum, now exhibiting there, if 
the competitors would allow their names to be 
appended. Now that the award has been made, 
no objection could be raised by the authorities. 

G. AITCHISON. 

150, Harley-street, Aug. 25. 





“A, A.” SEDDING MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


S1r,—Kindly allow me to inform your readers 
that the list of subscribers is now nearly full, 
and that it is intended to raise the price of the 
volume immediately after publication. Besides 
ten large photos of Sedding’s buildings (nega- 
tives 15in. by 12in.), there will be five plates of 
fac-simile reproductions of his sketches, five 
plates of sketches of his buildings, and ten 
plates of his designs for embroidered frontals, 
stoles, hangings, borders, &c.; wall-papers, 
memorial brasses, wrought iron-work, candle- 
sticks, crosses, staffs, &c. 

Subscription forms may be obtained of me, 
or of Messrs... Batsford & Co., Holborn. 

Ep. W. MOUNTFORD, 

17, Buckingham-street, Strand, Aug. 20. 





AN ARCHITECT'S DILEMMA, 


Srr,—I dislike bothering others with my troubles, 
but, as in this instance others must be in the same 
fix, I trust you will agree that that is sufficient 
excuse for my writing to you. 

I have just received a formal letter from a client 
requesting me to adopt all necessary measures to 
complete his building off-hand. I have kept him 
quiet from time to time since the carpenters strike 
commenced, but I cannot do so any longer. His 
building is a large commercial structure, and its 
non-completion by the agreed time has already cost 
him hundreds of pounds actual loss out of pocket ; 
one cannot therefore be surprised that he should at 
last become desperate. I know and feel, and so 
does my client, that it is of the utmost importance 
to every one connected with the building trade that 
the unjust demands of the men shall be defeated. 
My client has spent tens of thousands in buildings, 
but states now he will not lay out another penny,, 
and has intimated to me very plainly that if I do 
not get his building completed off-hand I shall 
be supplanted ; a nice position to be in, ‘‘’twixt 
the devil and the deep sea.” Now, I believe: 
the builders are in the main _ responsible 
for this state of things. If they had at the com- 
mencement of the strike locked out every mechanic 
in every trade, the struggle would have been over 
weeks ago. Every unionist workman in every trado 
now contributes a weekly sum for the support of 
the handful of men put forward to bear the brunt. 
of the struggle now raging. Therefore the masters, 
by employing any unionist workmen, are supplying 
funds to fight themselves. I know such a lock-out 
would have punished the innocent as well as the 
guilty, but ‘‘ desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies.” The struggle would have been sharp, 
and at the same time short. All would now have 
been over, and weshould be proceeding in the 
ordinary and regular way. 

We cannot reasonably expect any employer to 
quietly submit to the present state of things much 
longer. Let the builders make such an energetic: 
move as this, and they may, I am sure, rely on the 
full sympatby of all architects and employers, 
which sympathy they are now fast losing. 

AN ARCHITECT, 





SANITATION-CUM-TRIANGULATION. 


S1r,—Referring to the paragraph on p. 154 of last. 
week’s issue, anent the competition for labourers” 
dwellings at Manchester, the Corporation have at 
length condescended to supply some particulars of 
the result, though the wording is so very ambiguous. 
that it is quite impossible to determine whether the: 
recommendations of the professional assessor have 
been followed at all, or only in part, by the Com- 
mittee. 

In addition, I have received for my edification or 
amusement a copy of the report prepared by the 
Medical Officer of Health, which I forward for your 
perusal, and I would call your particular attention 
to the plan contained therein, as it opens up quite 
a new field of thought for the sanitarian. This 
shows two double-roomed tenements with an 
entrance designed more on the lines of a rabbit- 
warren than the abodes of man, a bedroom without 
a fireplace (this may have been omitted to give 
space for a bed), and last, but not least, a tr.angular 
w.c. room. This last is, indeed, a startling innova- 
tion. In the palaces of the great such a room 
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would soon ‘‘ harbour accumulationsof rubbish and 
filth’ (to quote an expression of the writer of the 
report), but in the abode of the labourer such a plan 
would, under any circumstances, be utterly inde- 
fensible. The very newest of brooms would fail to 
sweep this apartment clean. 

The report seems to deal only with the balcony 
system of planning, with recreation ground in the 
centre. If the Corporation have made this arrange- 
ment a size gua non in judging the designs it 
ought certainly to have been made a condition of 
competition. 

Not one word is said in the report on the ques- 
tions of sinks and dust-shoots, which deserve quite 
as much attention from the sanitarian as the 
subjects dealt with. The redeeming clause of the 
report, however, lies -in its humorous dedication to 
the ‘Special Sub-Committee of the Unhealthy 
Dwellings Sub-Committee.” COMPETITOR. 


London, August 24. 

* *The main idea of the plan referred to is 
in itself worthy of consideration, but the arrange- 
ment of forming a water-closet by cutting off a 
triangular piece of the bedroom is a ridiculous 
example of incapacity in planning. By proper 
management, a fireplace and a wash-stand recess 
might have been secured for the bedroom out of 
the waste space in the angles of the w.c. This is 
not the first instance we have seen of the naive 
character of medical house-planning.— ED. 
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Che Student’s Column, 


MARBLES.—IX. 


3)HE metamorphic rocks furnish abundant 

a) material of which many of the more 
important marbles are made. Geo- 
logically, metamorphic rocks are those which 
have resulted from extreme alteration of 
aqueous and igneous,—an alteration brought 
about in the majority of instances through the 
agency of heat and pressure. Thus, a highly 
metamorphosed chalk, or other limestone, 
would produce the crystalline saccharoid mate- 
rial known as statuary marble; clay would be 
transformed into slate; sand and sandstone 
into quartzite; granite into gneiss, and so on. 

Alteration by decay or superficial change is 
not included in the term metamorphism; 
neither is the formation of a sand into a sand- 
etone, nor any analogous process. The term is 
now generally used to express a change in the 
mineralogical or chemical composition and in- 
¢ernal structure of rocks, produced at some 
depth from the surface through the operation 
of heat, or heated water or vapour. Sum- 
marising the processes whereby metamorphism 
is brought about, Sir A. Geikie says* it is 
effected: Ist, by the action of heated water 
carrying carbonic acid and mineral solutions 
produced by carbonic or other acid; 2nd, by 
the action of hot vapours and gases; 3rd, by 
the heat generated in the crushing of rock 
masses during contraction of the terrestrial 
crust ; 4th, by the intrusion of heated, eruptive 
rocks, sometimes containing a large proportion 
of absorbed water, vapours, or gases; and, 
5th, occasionally, and very locally by the com- 
bustion of beds of coal. 

We have said that crystalline limestone (statu- 
ary marble) was produced by the metamorphism 
of limestones ; this alteration is now known as 
marmarosis. A conversion of this nature may not 
infrequently be observed on a small scale where 
an intrusive sheet or volcanic dyke has invaded 
a limestone. The Rev. W. D. Conybeare 
described an interesting example of the pheno- 
menon as witnessed at Rathlin island, off the 
north coast of Ireland. Two basalt dykes,— 
20 ft. and 35 ft. thick respectively,—are there 
found running through the chalk, separated by 
a band of the latter 20 ft. in thickness. Down 
the centre of this intermediate chalk band runs 
a tortuous dyke lft. thick; and the chalk 
between the dykes, and for some distance on 
either side, has been altered into finely-granular 
marble. Other cases could be quoted where the 
original limestone is found to have acquired the 
granular crystalline character of marble, at and 
near the contact with igneous dykes. Meta- 
morphism affects rocks sometimes on a small, 
sometimes on a large scale, occasionally in- 
fluencing only a few inches, at other times 
extending for miles. It consists sometimes 
merely in physical, at others in chemical and 
physical changes, which frequently involve 
complicated chemical reactions and symmetrical 
molecular re-arrangements. By these means 
minerals are developed in a rock which it did 
not previously contain; and this process may 


* “Text Book of Geology,” 1882, p. 572. 








¢ ‘Trans. Geol. Soc.,” lii., p, 210, pl. x. 








take place without any accession of fresh 
elementary substances, — analyses of the 
unaltered and the metamorphosed rock being 
sometimes nearly identical. In other words, 
the structure of the rocks is entirely altered 
during the process, whilst their chemical com- 
position, although in many instances remaining 
approximately the same, is liable to be in- 
fluenced by the introduction of new mineral 
compounds. 

Certain fossil-marbles, notably those from 
Devonshire, are partially metamorphosed, and 
are transitional between metamorphic and 
aqueous rocks. We have already alluded to 
them when dealing with the latter group. 

Quartzites, although useful as road - metals 
and the like, are not polished as marbles, on 
account of their hardness and general refractory 
nature, and we need not, therefore, enter into 
the details of their origin. 

Enamelled slate forms a not inconspicuous 
feature in the marble market, the slate being 
chiefly sold in the form of slabs for chimney- 
pieces and the like. But the student will com- 
prehend that the fissile material capable of 
being split into thin slabs for roofing purposes 
is not exactly the same kind as that dealt with 
in the manufacture of the enamelled work 
alluded to, although the two are often found 
side by side in the same quarries. A few words 
on the origin and structure of slate will serve to 
explain this. 

The average chemical composition of slate is 
about the same as that of clay (silicate of 
alumina), and there is no doubt that the former 
is the metamorphosed product of the latter. 
If we examine slate in the quarries, we find that 
the fissility of the rock is derived from the 
occurrence of a number of planes parallel to 
each other ; when these are very close together 
the material can be split up into roofing slates, 
and when farther apart into slabs, but there is 
much waste. The parallel plane structure is 
termed cleavage, and must not be confounded 
with the true bedding of the rock, which is 
usually comparatively inconspicuous, and does 
not very often coincide with the cleavage lines 
which everywhere predominate. Such cleavageis 
a product of great pressure and heat, and can, to 
a certain extent, be imitated in the laboratory. 
If we examine a piece of clay under the micro- 
scope, we find that it is composed of innumer- 
able particles of matter lying about in 
all directions, except where here and there 
they have been influenced by stratification ; 
moreover, the whole is by no means com- 
pact, and when soft contains a great 
deal of water, to which, in fact, its plas- 
ticity is due. On placing a section of slate 
under the microscope, however, it will be seen 
that although it ie largely made up of particles, 
these latter are arranged in a definite manner 
and along definite lines. The longer axes of 
the particles are all lying in the same direction, 
and the rock is said to have been molecularly 
rearranged. The whole is rendered exceedingly 
compact, for slate is very dense, one cubic foot of 
it weighing from 170 lbs. to 180lbs. We cannot 
discuss at any great length the various causes 
which have effected these changes, but it is 
now generally recognised that the structural 
alteration has been brought about chiefly by 
great pressure during earth movements, and 
that the major axes of the particles alluded to 
have been made to assume a position at right- 
angles to the direction of the pressure. This, 
we think, will be sufficient explanation to enable 
the student to grasp the main hypotheses con- 
cerning the origin of the rock, and of its fissile 
structure. 

Serpentine,—owing to its softness, which 
is such that it can be readily carved 
or turned on a lathe, and owing also 
to its beautiful colours when polished, 
—has long been a favourite material with all 
civilised nations for decorative work. The 
rock, however, usually occurs in a badly-jointed 
condition, so that blocks of small size only can 
be obtained, or, if large, they are liable to 
break under pressure, or even in the process of 
dressing. We must except from these observa- 
tions, however, certain serpentines occurring at 
the Lizard, Cornwall. Serpentine is essentially 
a hydrous silicate of magnesia, consisting, 
when pure, of nearly equal proportions of silica 
and magnesia, with from 12 to 13 per cent. of 
water. The massive varieties quarried for archi- 
tectural purposes are always more or less 
impure, containing frequently from 10 to 12 per 
cent. of iron protoxides, together with varying 
quantities of chrome iron (chromite), iron 





pyrites, hornblende, olivine, minerals of the | 





pyroxene group, and the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia. Serpentine is a soft, compact 
rock of variable colour, usually greenish, 
though often variously streaked and spotted 
with yellow, yellowish-green, brownish, or, more 
rarely, red. Ophite is a name often given to 
those varieties consisting of an intimate mixture 
of serpentine and calcite or dolomite. These 
rocks are also called ophiolite or ophicalcite by 
various writers. Serpentine rock is a massive 
form of the mineral of the same name, but it 
also contains other minerals. Much of its 
beauty depends on the presence of veins of 
steatite, calcite, magnesite, chrysolite, and 
other substances; it is owing to the presence 
of these veins, which are very irregular in their 
occurrence, and assume a serpent-like appear- 
ance, that the rock derives its name. 

The stone occurs in two distinct forms. (1) 
In beds or indefinitely-shaped bosses, inter- 
calated amongst schistose rocks, and associated 
especially with crystalline limestones, and (2) in 
dykes or veins traversing other rocks. The 
mineral serpentine is not an original consti- 
tuent of the rocks in which it is found, but is 
a secondary product due to the alteration of 
other minerals. The rocks from which it 
has been thus mainly derived are known as 
peridotites, because of the predominance in 
them of the mineral peridotite, which in Eng- 
land is usually called olivine. This latter is 
a most unstable mineral, which readily ab- 
sorbs water and passes into serpentine ; conse- 
quently, olivine rocks that have long been 
exposed to the inroads of aqueous agents are 
peculiarly liable to serpentinous alteration. 
For example, Professor Bonney states* that the 
serpentine of the Lizard contains decomposed 
olivine, as well as the minerals enstatite and 
picotite, and from the presence of these he 
regards the rock as altered lherzolite. He 
believes that serpentine is a truly eruptive rock, 
and considers that the sedimentary rocks which 
surround it had been metamorphosed before its 
intrusion. Sir A. Geikie says, also, there can 
be no doubt that in some cases it was originally 
an eruptive rock. He instances those serpen- 
tines found in the Old Red Sandstone of. For- 
farshire and Kincardineshire, where they occur 
in dykes traversing the sandstones and con- 
glomerates. The frequent occurrence of recog- 
nisable olivine crystals, or of their still remain- 
ing contours in the midst of the serpentine 
matrix, affords likewise good grounds for assign- 
ing an eruptive origin to many serpentines 
which have no distinctly eruptive external forin. 
The rock cannot, of course, have been ejected 
as the hydrous magnesian silicate serpentine, 
but has been produced by secondary alteration 
in the manner already indicated. 

In the varieties known as ophicalcites, which, 
as we have before remarked, consist of inter- 
mingled serpentine and calcite or dolomite, the 
serpentine is apparently in all -cases derived by 
a process of hydration and decalcification from 
a non-aluminous pyroxene. 

With regard to those beds of serpentine 
intercalated amongst schistose rocks, and with 
reference also to the frequent occurrence of 
the mineral in association with altered lime- 
stones, other modes of origin suggest them- 
selves. It is quite possible that serpentine may 
sometimes represent the alteration of ordinary 
aqueous rocks, especially magnesian limestones, 
as supposed by certain geologists, but good 
evidence seems, as yet, to be wanting upon 
this point. Serpentine is also stated to result 
from the decomposition of some gneissic rocks 
and other crystalline schists.”+ Gabbro is 
another rock liable to this change. 

Dolomite is by some regarded as a metamor- 
phic rock; the Eastern Alps afford good 
illustrations of this, and the term should in 
reality be restricted tothat class. Dolomitisation 
has frequently resulted also from the conver- 
sion of ordinary limestone into magnesian lime- 
stone, merely through the agency of percolating 
water ; some dolomite appears to be an original 
chemical precipitate from the saline water of 
former inland seas. We are not called upon to 
go further into this question, however, as the 
rock is not often used as a marble, except in 
parts of the United States of America. 


———_}-<—-}——_—_— 


BELLS, OLD SWINFORD CHURCH, STOURBRIDGE. — 
Mr. C. Carr, of Smethwick, has obtained the con- 
tract to recast the fourth bell, weight about 8 cwt., 
and to re-hang the whole of§the peal of six bells, at 
the Old Swinford Church, near Stourbridge. 





* «Quart. Journ. Geological Soc. ,”’ xxxiii. (1877), p. 923. 
t See Rutley, ‘‘ Study of Rocks,” 1884, p. 269. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—At a meeting 
of the Sheffield Improvement Committee on the 
17th inst., it was decided to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Municipal Buildings on Wednesday, 
September 23. The Mayor (Alderman Clegg) has 
been requested to perform the ceremony. 

New RaILWAY STATION, CARVILLE, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—A new passenger station, named Carville, 
has just been opened to the public on the riverside 
line at Wallsend. Thenew station is distant about 
100 yards from the old station on the Tynemouth 
branch of the North-Eastern Railway. The site 
selected for the new station was at Allen’s Cross- 
ing, Hadrian-road. Thecontract for the carrying 
out of the work, which embraced both a passenger 
and goods station, was placed in the hands of 
Messrs. J. & W. Lowry, of Newcastle, Mr. Bell, the 
Company’s architect, having prepared the designs 
for the structure. The entrance to the new 
station is from Hadrian-road, the entire length of 
the building being about 160 ft., the entrance 
being by an arched portico of dressed free- 
stone. The outer walls are of red brickwork 
with freestone dressings, the interior’ of 
the various departments being interlaid with 
enamelled brickwork, white being the prevailing 
colour. The offices and waiting-rooms are on the 
north side of the line, and access to the south side 
is obtained by a subway, also faced with enamelled 
brickwork. The booking-hall, which is in the centre 
of the building, is surmounted by a tower, the 
general waiting-room forming a projecting wing on 
the eastern extremity, and the ladies’ room and 
lavatories on the west. Between these wings a 
verandah, having plate-glass roof and front, extends 
the entire length of the building. On the opposite 
side of the line, two other verandahs have been 
erected for the convenience of passengers. The 
platforms, which have been laid with concrete, 
extend over a distance of about 460 ft. 

RE-OPENING OF ASTON INGHAM PARISH CHURCH. 
—The parish church of Aston Ingham, Hereford, 
was re-opened, after restoration, on the 11th inst., 
by the Bishop of Hereford. The church, which is 
in the Norman style, had during recent years 
fallen into a state of decay. The direction of the 
work was undertaken by Messrs. Nicholson & Son, 
of Hereford, the diocesan architects; and Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Co., of Weston-under-Penyard, near 
Ross, were the contractors. When the work was 
entered upon, it was found that it would have to be 
far-reaching, and, in fact, that the practical re- 
building of the church, with the exception of a few 
parts, was involved. Both walls of the nave of the 
church had to be pulled down and re-erected, a new 
roof put on, and the seating and flooring renewed. 
The only part which did not call for re-building was 
the old tower. The middle wall dividing the chancel 
from the nave was in sufficiently good condition to 
remain, with some few repairs, but it was found 
advisable to raise the arch by 3 ft. 6in. The floor- 
ing, ceilings, and seating have been renewed in oak, 
and the floor of the chancel has been laid with 
encaustic tiles, from the works of Messrs. Godwin 
& Son, Lugwardine, and a new oaken pulpit, with 
ong carved panels, has been erected upon a stone 

ase. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, LEEDS.—On the 15th inst. 
five memorial stones in connexion with the enlarge- 
ment of the New Wortley Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Ducie-street, Leeds, were laid. The contemplated 
alterations include the extension of the length of 
the school by about S8ft., and the formation of a 
separate entrance for boys in Ducie-street and for 
girls in Vivian-street. There will also be added 
four vestries—two on the ground-floor and two on 
the floor above. A gallery will be added to the 
schoolruom. On the lower level there will be a 
large room which can be used for meetings and 
other purposes. The work is being carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. T. B. Wilson, archi- 
tect, of Leeds. 

BANK CHAMBERS, NEWPORT.—A large portion of 
the south side of the High-street of Newport has 
recently been set back and rebuilt. The key of the 
position is the Gloucester Bank Buildings, which 
have been occupied by the County of Gloucester 
Banking Company. The premises have been 
erected from designs by Mr. Benjamin Lawrence, 
architect, of Newport, in the Italian Renaissance 
style, the facades being in red terra-cotta, supplied 
by the Cattybrook Brick Company. The High- 
street frontage comprises two large shops of 50 ft., 
with show-rooms on the first floor, and complete 
residence on three other floors. The eatrance to 
the bank proper is at the angle of the streets 
through a doorway of polished red Aberdeen granite 
and a vestibule, paved with Koman mosaic. The 
banking premises have a frontage of 52 ft. to 
Skinner-street. The bank room is 35 ft. by 26 ft., 
and 15 ft. high, light being obtained by three cir- 
cular - headed windows, and a ceiling light in 
the rear. The walls are lined with panel pitch-pine 
dado, and the internal fittings, including the vesti- 
bule, of polished teak. The strong rooms are in 
the basement, with which a lift for general pur- 
pose communicates. The remainder ot the Skinner- 
street frontage on the ground-floor is occupied by 
three shops with basements. The upper-floors are 
arranged in suites of offices. On the third-floor is 
&@ suite of rooms for the caretaker. The octagon 





angle room on the third-floor will be used as a 
muniment-room, together with other contiguous 
apartments. The builder has been Mr. George 
Wilkins, with Mr. George Sharrem as clerk of the 
works. The joinery has been chietly executed by 
Mr. George Martin. The lifts were supplied by 
Mr. John Hodgson. The iron work and the iron- 
mongery in general has been supplied by Messrs. 
W. A. Baker & Co. Altogether the building has 
cost about 15,0007. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, EASTGATE, DURHAM.—A few 
days ago anew Wesleyan chapel, the gift of Mr. E. M. 
Bainbridge, was opened at Eastgate. The donor has 
erected the chapel to the memory of his father, Mr. 
Cuthbert Bainbridge, of Eastgate. The new chapel, 
which is of Early English design, is 40 ft. by 25 ft. 
inside, and will accommodate about 150 people. It 
stands back from the road, and is built of Tow Law 
blockers, with Dunhouse dressings. The windows 
have stone mullions and traceried heads, the open- 
ings of which are filled in with tinted cathedral 
glass. Mr. G. Race, of Westgate, was the builder, 
the architect being Mr. J. W. Taylor, of New- 
castle. 

RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, BRADFORD.—On the 
19th inst., St. Cuthbert’s Roman Catholic Church 
at Heaton, Bradford, which has just been com- 
pleted, was opened by the Bishop of Leeds. 
The church stands on the western side of 
Wilmer - road. The style of architecture is 
French-Gothic of the thirteenth century. On 
each side of the chancel is a lady chapel, and 
adjoining each a confessional. The form of the 
chancel is hexagonal, with lancet lights. Behind 
the chancel is an ambulatory, which is seen through 
the arches formed beneath the lancet windows. The 
lady chapels are also screened by arches. The roof 
is supported on circular granite columns, with 
bases of black marble, the capitals being composed 
of blue stone. On each side of the chancel-lights 
are green marble shafts. The roof is an open- 
timbered one. The woodwork, with the exception 
of the pews, is of oak. It is intended at some time 
to pave the sanctuary with marble, and the passages 
with oak-blocks. Thepresbytery is attached tothe 
church, The church will accommodate 550 persons. 
The architects were Messrs. W. H. & J. E. Martin. 

St. ANNE’S CHURCH, AMBERGAT£, DERBYSHIRE. 
—The memorial-stone of the new Church of St. Anne, 
which is being erected at Ambergate, was laid a 
sbort time ago by Mrs. T. Johnson. The church 
will be in the Early English style, and will consist 
of a nave, chancel, organ-chamber, choir, vestry, 
and clergy vestry. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for about 200 or 230 people in the church, and 
the schoolroom beneath will be capable of seating 
130 children. The seatings will be made of pitch- 
pine, and the inside of the open roof will be laid 
with timber. ‘The church will not have a tower, 
but there will be a bell turret at the west end. The 
building will be covered with red tiles. The out- 
sides ot the structure will be composed of Amber- 
gate stone, lined with red bricks. ‘The buildings 


will be heated with hot-water pipes. Mr. J. 
Glossop, of Ambergate, is the contractor. The cost 
of the building will be nearly 1,500/. Mr. A. C. 


Hill, of Derby, is the architect. 
to 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION WORKS IN LANCASHIRE. — 
Owing to the approaching completion of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, and the pressure jof the Salford 
Corporation and other authorities for preventing 
the pollution of the river Irwell, the Middleton 
Corporation have determined to carry out the 
requisite works for intercepting and purifying the 
sewage of their borough at present discharging into 
the river Irk, a tributary of the Irwell. They have 
engaged Mr. H. Leonard Hinnell, A.-M. Inst.C. E. (of 
the firm of Proctor & Hinnell, Bolton), to design 
and carry out a scheme of intercepting and main 
sewers, together with sewage outfall works for 
dealing with their sewage and that of the adjoining 
districts. The same firm are also carrying out 
sewage purification works for the Corporations of 
Haslingden and Rawtenstall. 

KEGWORTH SEWERAGE. — After considerable 
negotiations with various property-owners, the 
Parochial Committee have finally decided to enter 
into a provisional agreement to purchase eight acres 
of land from Mr. Sidney Wells for sewaye disposal 
purposes. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E, Notting- 
ham, has prepared a scheme for the sewerage and 
sewage disposal, and this scheme has been passed 
by the Committee and the Shardlow Guardians, It 
is proposed to lay down new pipe-sewers in most of 
the streets, and special joints will be used where 
water ismet with. There will be a short length of 
tunnel through the hill past the church. The 
sewage will all be delivered by gravitation to the 
sewage disposal site, where the outfall will be 12 ft. 
below ground-level. The sewage at the outfall will 
be pumped into the sewage-carriers by means of a 
gas-engine and centrifugal pump. There will be a 
tank under the engine-house for night storage, of 
such a capacity that it will only be necessary to 
work the pump for about three hours daily. As 
there is no suitable outlet for deep land drains, and 
as the soil issomewhat porous, the sewage would find 
its way too readily to the drains if arranged in the 
ordinary way; it is, therefore, proposed to keep 





down the subsoil water by merely surrounding each 
field with a large land drain, protected by a bank. 
The sewage will be purified on the land by irriga- 
tion, and the soil is very suitable. Application has 
been made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 5,0002. 


en 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, HOLME CULTRAM CHURCH. 
—Mr. Walter Scott, contractor, of Newcastle, has 
just placed in the east chancel window of Holme 
Cultram Abbey Church, Cumberland, a stained- 
glass winduw in memory of his wife, his parents, 
and other members of his family. The window, 
which is 25 ft. in height, consists of five lights, with 
segmental arched heads and twenty panels of open 
tracery between them and the principal arch. The 
whole of these have been filled with stained glass 
by Messrs. Wailes & Strong, of Newcastle. The 
Scriptura] subjects selected tor the five main lights 
form a series illustrating the life of Christ. 

STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR THE COUNCIL 
CHAMBERS, BomBAy.—Messrs. Charles Bussell, 
Gibbs, & Co., of Wells-street, Oxford-street, have 
now inearly ready for shipment twelve clearstory 
windows for the Council Chamber of the Bombay 
New Municipal Buildings. They are of geometrical 
design, with rich borders and foliated ornament 
in the heads. In the centre are medallions, with 
shields bearing the arms of the Corporation of 
Bombay. They have also sent out a large four-light 
bay-window for the same chamber ; this also was of 
geometrical design, with borders and rich foliated 
ornament in heads of lights. Each light is divided 
by stone transoms into three divisions. In the top 
and bottom ones are rich medallions, with shields 
bearing devices taken from the arms of the city, 
and in the centre panels are shields with the fuil 
arms and motto, ‘* Urbs Primus in Indus,” with 
supporters on either side; in the tracery the arms 
of the city are repeated. 


a 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


FRANCE.—A new gallery has just been opened at 
the Louvre, at the end of the long Chaldzo-Assyrian 
Gallery. A few days since there was inaugurated, 
in the garden of the Musée Pedagogique, at Paris, 
a bust of the Commandant Salicis, who devoted part 
of his life to organising instruction in manual labour 
in France. The bust, a bronze one, is the work of 
M. Capellaro.——The Duchesse de Pomar had 
offered to the City of Paris a statue of Queen 
Mary Stuart, by Illzbach. It was to be placed 
in the Avenue Wagram ; but the Duchesse has at 
the last moment changed her mind, and presented 
the statue to Edinburgh.——The railway from 
Estrées to Froissy (l’Oise) has just been opened. 
——The town of Bergerac (Dordogne) is organising 
an artistic and industrial exhibition for September. 
In accordance with the provisions of the will 
of Chevalier Wicar, the Société des Sciences et des 
Arts of Lille will open at that town, in September, 
a competition for two art travelling studentships, 
one for a painter, the other for an architect. These 
scholarships give an annual pension of 1,600 franes 
for four years, with a lodging at Rome. To this 
the town of xille will add an annual pension of 
800 francs and travelling expenses of 300 francs. 
——A monument to the Republic was inaugu- 
rated on Sunday last at Valensole (Basses 
Alpes).——At Bonnétable, on the same day, 
was inaugurated a monument to soldiers of 
l’Orne and la Charente, who died at that town in 
the Franco-German war.——The competition for a 
Savings Bank at Fontainebleau has been decided. 
The first premium has been given to M. Octave 
Courtois-Suffit ; the second to MM. Maistrasse and 
Lecardonnel; the third to MM. Pronier and Harant. 
M. Courtois-Suffit is to carry out the work.———The 
municipality of Saint-Raphael (Var) is about to 
raise a monument to the memory of Alphonse 
Karr. The monument will consist of a bronze bust 
on a porphyry pedestal with an inscription in gold 
lettering.——The monument to Admiral Jacob, 
which has been inaugurated at Livry (Seine- 
et-Oise),is the work of M. Albert Lefeuvre ; 
the pedestal has been designed by M. Albert 
Rebour, architect.——A new iron bridge is 
being constructed at Argenteuil to take the 
aqueduct intended to convey the sewage of Paris to 
Achéres. The bridge will consist of two girders 
and two intermediate arches, and is to be finished 
in February. It will not be accessible for carriages, 
but will have a footway.——The Municipal Council 
of Paris has included in its budget the sum of 
100,000 francs to be distributed in premiums to the 
authors of the three best ‘ projets” for the con 
struction of the metropolitan railway. A competi- 
tion for this will be opened, to close on March 2 
1892.——The Conseil-Général of the Seine is about 
to establish at Paris, near the Morgue, a “‘ Medico- 
legal Institute,” which will be specially reserved for 
medical studies in connexion with the administra- 
tion of justice. It will be installed in a building to 
be erected behind the cloister of Notre Dame, in 
the Ile de la Cité.——We have to record the death 
of M. Eugéne Beaupied, architect, at the age ot 
sixty-one. M. Beaupied was for the last ten years 


‘*censeur ” of the “* Société Nationale des Archi- 
tectes”’ of France, 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Desi Architect, Surveyor, | Tenders 
m Advertised Premium. to Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, or eer. to be 
Nature of Work. By whom A lacktwened Engin delivered, 
*Plans and Fstimates for Sewage Disp‘ sal South Stoneham R.S.A. Not ENBOE .ccccccccess Eept. 28 ee d Siftin es a shal tar tase tahid i Se sess “ “aos Ccecesoeesce wont. 8 
*Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria) Building C.mmitte.. | .* = 500 dols. stat Gasholder Tank ee eee een Gieasow Ges Com..... en a 
Britto Colembia ..022000000000000 +0 bite ccc ciate . *Paving and Road-m«king Works ........ Fulham Vestry ...... af, Ee . | Sept, 9 
*Wood Paving Works .........2+ cosscess do. J. P. Norrington...... do. 
_ Fence Walls, Horra Bridge, Walkbampton — py A Council SD coscecosesceese do, 
CHOUGNES WEED cccccccccvcccoccccece ae ippenham R.8.A... | A. H. Lapham........ Sept. 1) 
CONTRACTS. *Private Street Works ......ceceeeeeevecs: Barking Town L. Bd. | C. J. Dawson ........ do, 
Removal and Re-construction of Bridge..| Reading Corporation | Official .........e0... do, 
*Stables, Shedding, &C......ccccccccccccces Oxford Corporation .. do. Sept. 
Architect, Surveyor Tenders *Boilers, Engine, &c. Dartford ............ Met. Asylums Board | A. & C. Harston...... do. 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, or Engineer. *| to Foundations, &c. Central Electric Light-| 
lelivered. DRG Savecencsoseussadcennesens | Bristol U.S.A......... H. Williams........ - do. 
_Ciass-room, Bargoed School.........e.e0+ ome School Board | J. Williaws .......... Sept. 14 
OT ree _Hailsham Burial Bd. | O. Mitchell .......... do, 
Additional Buildings, Bradford Work- Water Supply Works (5 contracts)........ ' Flockton ani Whitley 
DEED coccnccccoe soe ocooccecoconcesces The Guardians........ 8. Jackson......++0++. Sept. 1 | Upper Local Boards | W. J. Wood.......... do 
Twenty Hovees, Lianhbilleth, near Crumlin Building Club *-eeeeee = Cc. Wakeling ereses do. Cast-iron Water Pipes (3 contracts) is 6 sisi do. do. do, 
High-level Sewer, &c. Belfast ..........+. he Corporation... «- | = esereere do. *Road-making and Sewering Works ...... Tottenham Loc. Bd... | J. E Worth.......... Sept. 15 
Additions to Ordnance Survey Office, Electric Lighting of South Shields ...... | The Corporation...... | jer Sept. 16 
Dublin TREE EPEE ETE Lee °° Board of Public Works ereeeece Sept. 2 Alterations, &c. Free Li brary, Cardiff ee do. Seward & Thomas do. 
Raising Level of Storage Reservoir, *Public Hal) and Offices ..........cee0--0. Borough of West Ham | Lewis Angell ........ Sept. 29 
DOOD ccocsccessecees sesseeses Police Commissioners | W. R. Copland........ do, *Tunpel under River Thames, Blackwall..| London C.C. ........ ai gan Ae Oct. 13 
*Sixty-eight Dwelling-houses in Flats, &c.| N. E. R. Co........... + Bell .....-seeeeees do. Vicarage, Woodlesford ............eeeeee ee worn iy MS oceveccees 0 date 
Waterworks, Kirkintilloch .............. Police Commissioners | W. R. Copland ...... do. Detached House, Woodlesford..........e- SR ees do. do, 
Alterations, &c, Workhouse, Underwood/ The Guar. Plympton See I SE | oc cceboceoecenseess | The Corporation...... A. Creer....... re do, 
Building Wesleyan Chapel, Shadwell St. Mary Union .... . ae Mo ceccees —_ 3 Cemetery Chapel, &€. ......seseseceerees Wetheral Burial Board | A. W. Jobnston...... do. 
Entrance Gates, &c. Victoria-park nesnete Bristl, U.S A. ...... T. H. Yabbicom ...... do. TS Se, BEES ENDED «- > 00->-- os S. . SRSONR. Bh Ss SUED 0 «« =» de. 
130 yards of 12-in Pot Pipe Drain ........ Ovenden Loc. Bd. .... | = wa wweeee do. 
Alterations, &c. to Board &chools, Rad- PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
— gpeininatene reicieareeinepiemreiceeremipeartematinacest EE, scccncanl - . . denceber C0. : 
Cast-iron Water Cistern. acguonosvon sth * Halifax , ~ vee - | T. Holgate.......sece- Sept. 4 Applica 
Steel Girder Framework fcr Cistern...... 0. do. uo 2 
Boiler for Schools, at Cottage Homer, Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Bala: y. = 
Basetem Gest. occccecccsccceccoccccse The Guaidians ...... Wo Ms We Rocccosccce Fept. 5 7 
Fixing Boiler poe 7 pa &c. to P P 
Workshops, Marston Green .......++. 0. 0. 0. Furveyor for Sewerage......cccsocccsseses Berth RGA. ..ccoces S. per Week .. ccccecce Sept. 2 
Street Works, Penarth ......ccccccccecss Local Board ........es DEED sesccesenaoneed do, *Manager of Sewerage Farm .......ccceees East Barnet Valley ’ 
*Kerb'rg and Tar Paving Footways ...... Hendon U RS.A. .... ao. Sept. 7 Loe, Bd, ..ccccccccee 20. 28. BC. cecccccccces Sept. 4 
*New Chapel and School, Fenny Stratford) The Builaing om, ..| = «eee uo, *County Surveyorship, Ireland............ Civil Service Comms.| == ceseeees Sept. 23 
*House and Etables, Upper Warlingham, *assistants to give Justruction in Working 
BUIrey ..cceccrcccccccccceccccscscccces! so nvenes F. H. Holdsworth .... ' Sept. 8 of Wood to Scholars ........eeceeeeees Sheffield Sch. Bd. .... | Not stated.........0.. No date 
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BERLIN. —The International Art Exhibition will 
be closed on September 15. Up to the present 
works of art to the value of 8,000,000 marks have 
been purchased,—partly by the Government, the 
lottery agents, and the public.——According to 
the local press, Herr Professor Raschdorff intends 
placing a new design for the so often alluded to 
Cathedral before Parliament next session. The 
estimate is not to exceed 10,000,000 marks, 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. — In connexion with 
the Electro-technical Exhibition, a meeting of the 
representatives of the Municipal Boards of the 
larger German cities takes place at the end of 
this week. Some 400 visitors are expected, and 
will be officially received by the Frankfort Munici- 
pality, for which reception 1,000/. has been voted. 
Several interesting papers are to be read; we note 
the names of Herr Andreas Meyer (Hamburg), O. v. 
Miller (Munich), and W. H. Lindley (Frankfort) 
among the lecturers.——The great ‘‘ Electrotech- 
nical Congress” about to be held here commences 
its official work on September 7, and will hold its 
last meeting on the 12th. 


which, with regard to increased facilities for an 
alarm being given in case of fire, and for the 
purposes of inter-communication between the 
various officials, will make it one of the best equipped 
institutions in the country. The installation, which 
has been carried out by Messrs. W. A. Shaw & Co., 
electrical engineers, Heaton Chapel, near Stock- 
port, under the superintendence of Mr. Nevett, 
the resident clerk of works, consists of a system of 
fire-alarm pulls, which are fixed in selected portions 
of the buildings. On one of these being pulled out 
an alarm is immediately given by the ringing of 
eleven powerful bells, which continue ringing until 
the pull is replaced. There are also telephones by 
which the Medical Superintendent can communicate 
with the various officials throughout the buildings, 
and these instruments are arranged for inter-com- 
munication between the officials as may be desired. 


THE ENGLISH [RON TRADE.—There are few signs 
of any amelioration of the depressed condition of 
the English iron market. Prices generally are 
lower, and, even where reductions are made, they 
have no effect upon buyers, who hang back in ex- 
pectation of securing still further reductions. Con- 


Birmingham. The tabernacle and altar-cross have 
been made by Messrs. Hardman, Powell, & Co., 
Birmingham. 

NEw NORWEGIAN RaiLways.—The Norwegian 
Government has prepared a plan for expending 
a sum of 5,500,000/. on new railways, extending 
over a series of years. 


A SUBTERRANEAN Town.—According to a Si. 
Petersburg journal, the remains of a subterranean 
town have been discovered near the village of 
Kerki, in Turkestan, the age of which, judging by 
the coin found, dates from the time of the Sassan- 
ides. It is not the ruins of the subsided town, but 
a catacomb-like series of galleries and chambers, 
covering several miles, and in which many curious 
domestic utensils have been found. There are main 
and bye streets, as well as squares with dried-up 
basins, along which the dwellings have been cut in 
the rock to a height of three stories. The streets 
may be passed in upright position. Therock is a 
conglomeration of alabaster and stalaciite, which, 
under torchlight, produces a curious effect. The 
Archeological Society{of Moscow is sending a com- 
mission to inspect the town. 


ati sidering the present price of fuel, there does not "an Monmwaoan Woop-ruie Isoveray.—The 
seem any probability of meeting their requirements eT * 7 
MISCELLANEOUS. except at a direct loss. The Scotch warrant market Association of Swedish and Norwegian Wood-pulp 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PLASTERERS’ WorkK.—The 
Worshipful Company of Plaisterers having offered 
the sum of 25/. as prizes for proficiency and skill in 
plasterers’ work, the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute announces that it is prepared to hold an 
examination in plasterers’ work and allied crafts, 
and to award certificates and medals on the results 
of such examination. The examination will be in 
two grades, ordinary and honours. The ordinary 
grade examination will consist of a paper of 
questions only. The honours will be both written 
and practical. The prizes to be awarded on the 
results of the examination, provided the candidates 
show sufficient merit, are as follows :—Honours 
grade: First prize (Plaisterers’ Company’s prize), 
8/., and Institute’s Silver Medal; second prize 
(Plaisterers’ Company’s prize), 7/., and Institute’s 
Bronze Medal; third prize (Plaisterers’ Company’s 
prize), 5/., and Institute’s Bronze Medal. Ordinary 

rade: First prize (Plaisterers’ Company’s prize), 
l., and Institute’s Silver Medal; second prize 
(Plaisterers’ Company’s prize), 2/., and Institute’s 
Bronze Medal; third prize (Plaisterers’ Company’s 
prize), 1/., and Institute’s Bronze Medal. The 
examinations will be held in accordance generally 
with the rules and regulations for the conduct of 
the technological examinations of the Institute as 
contained in the programme. The first examina- 
tion will be held on the evening of Wednesday, 
May 4, 1892, provided a sufficient number of candi- 
dates present themselves. 


ASPHALTE ROADWAYS IN LONDON.—Within tho 
last few weeks the wood pavement has been removed 
from the carriage-ways of King Edward-street, E.C., 
Billiter-street (part of), Aldgate (part of), and St. 
James-place, S. W., and these streets are now paved 
with compressed asphalte, the material used in each 
case being that of the French Asphalte Company. 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION AT THE CouUNTY 
ASYLUM, STAFFORD.—We are informed that a 
complete installation of electrical communication 
has iately been completed at the above institution, 





is still inactive, and makers’ iron is very quiet. 
There has been a general drop of 6d. per ton, and 
Coltness is quoted ls. 6d. less than last week. 
Middlesbrough pig is 3d. lower, but is in better in- 
guiry. Hematite pig in the north-west is somewhat 
higher, but is in very limited request. Manufactured 
iron is in moderate demand on the whole, and rates 
are steadily maintained. Tinplates remain quiet, 
and the quotations of several brands are slightly 
lower. There is very little change in the condition 
of the steel market. Old materials are in moderate 
demand, Shipbuilders are in receipt of a few more 
inquiries. The Scotch rivetters have returned to 
work at the reduction. Engineers generally are 
aes slack. The coal trade remains steady.— 
ron. 


ALTAR, St. MAry’s CATHOLIC CHURCH, WIDNES. 
—On the 16th inst. the new altar at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, Widnes, was opened by Dr. 
O'Reilly, Catholic Bishop of the diocese. The altar 
has been erected from designs by and under the 
direction of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, architects, of 
London, by Messrs. Norbury & Paterson, sculptors, 
of Liverpool. The base is of dark marble, moulded, 
with a dado of alabaster above. Higher, in the 
centre of the bay, on the Gospel side, is the ambry, 
the piscina being in a similar position on the Epistle 
side. Over this is a carved moulding, with carved 
foliage. In the two side bays there are three 
panels, with cusped heads and ogee canopies, carved 
and crocketed. A carved cornice runs round the 
tobe beneath which are carved verses from the 
‘* Magnificat.” The altar is suyported on four 
dark marble columns, behind which are panels, 
that in the centre being a carving of the chalice 
and vine. The centre canopy rises to a height 
of 30 ft., and is supported on ten marble columns. 
This canopy is gabled, moulded, and crocketed. 
On each side are two panels, filled with paintings 
of the Annunciation. Other panels on the Gospel 
side contain paintings of the Nativity, and on the 
Epistle side of the Assumption. The paintings are 
from the atelier of Messrs. J. Hardman & Co., 





Manufacturers has now concluded an agreement 
respecting the output in 1892, reducing it to two- 
thirds of the ordinary quantity, and, in accordance 
with the decision of manufacturers last May, the 
prices for next year are 36kr. per ton, 50 per cent. 
wet white spruce pulp, and 80kr. for dry f.o.b. 
Scandinavian port ; other kinds in proportion. 


te 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE LOCK-OUT OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
IN LonpON.—No progress has been made in the 
settlement of this dispute. We have received 
copies of a correspondence (which appears in the 
Times of Thursday) between the London Concilia- 
tion Board of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Central Association of Master Builders of 
London. Owing to the crowded state of our 
columns this week, we have no room for the cor- 
respondence in extenso, but its purport can be 
stated in a few words. The London Conciliation 
Board wrote on the 24th inst. to the Central Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders, asking whether the 
masters would be willing to meet the men, the 
latter having written to the Conciliation Board 
accepting the offer of that body to endeavour to 
bring about such a meeting. In reply, Mr. E. 
S. Henshaw, the secretary of the Centra) 
Association of Master Builders, writes to say 
that his committee fully appreciate the efforts 
of the London Conciliation Board to bring this un- 
fortunate dispute to an end, but having already 
had three conferences with the men they cannot 
see that any good would result from another meet- 
ing. His committee, he said, made offers of certain 
concessiors which, as they were not accepted (but 
were met by the aggressive step of striking more 
firms) were subsequently withdrawn. He adds that 
‘this strike was forced on by a minority of the 
men, and the whole of the summer months having 
been wasted at a great loss, the employers feel it 
more than ever necessary to resist the unreasonable 
demands put forward.” 


us 


Ava. 29, 1891. | 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


11.752.—SEWER AND OTHER VENTILATORS: W. Welch. 
—According to this patent, superheating furnaces or 
burners are used in order to create currents of air to 
draw the deleterious gases along pipes or conduits till 
they are, by fire, consumed or purified, and pass harm- 
less into the outer air. 

12,559.—MIXING MACHINES: C. Sacco (Genoa).— 
These machines are modifications of those already in 
use for mixing all kinds of substances, including con- 
crete and mortar. 

14,017.— VENTILATORS: P. M. Walker.—According to 
this specification, this ventilator consists of a shield or 
flange from 3in. to 4 in. broad, and slightly bevelled 
from within outwards,{fixed on the front part of the 
top edge of the ordinary inlet tube or shaft, the plate 
being horizontal or bevelled so as to leave the front and 
both sides free and open for the discharge of fresh air. 

14,038.—*‘ HOPPER” VENTILATORS: G. H. Hovey.— 
To avoid causing a down draught, the hopper is so con- 
structed as to induce the air to disperse into the room 
in an upward direction, thus becoming mixed with the 
warm air in the upper part of the room. The side that 
fits into the window-frame is vertical, and the part that 
projects into the room inclines upward at an angle—say 
of 55 degrees from the bottom edge of the vertical part 
—deflecting the air in an upward direction. 

3,884.—PAINT-CANS OR Pots: W. H. Bendall.—A bar 
or wire is fixed across the paint-pot by means of hooks, 
and this not only serves to rest the brush on, but also to 
clean it by scraping.* In some cases a strainer for the 
paint is fitted on to the crossbar and folded when not in 
use close to the edge of the vessel. 

10,655.—SAWING STONE, MARBLE, &¢.: G. F. Clark. 
—According to this invention, endless wire is used for 
sawing the stone, and means are provided for auto- 
matically causing the wire to descend as the stone is 
cut. To aid in cutting the stone small grains of chilled 
iron, steel, sand, or other substances are forced in as 
the stone is cut. 

10,864.— IRON RETAINING WALL: H. J. & F. P. 
Schmidt.—This specification refers to an iron wall, in- 
tended to be used as a retaining-wall or sheathing in 
hydraulic engineering, in place of the constructions at 
present employed. Iron piles and caissons form the wall. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


August 10.—13,484, G. Peters and S. Lucchi, Com- 
pound Fire-grates.—13,497, A. Riedinger, Ventilating.— 
13,498, A. Dainton, Sash-fasteners. 

August 11.—13,519, W. Cole, Indiarubber Bridle for 
Paint Brushes.— 13,534. W. Gibbons, Door Chains. 

August 12. — 13,587, L. Dahmen, Self-lubricating 
arrangement for Door and Window Hinges. 

August 13.—13,651, A. Deslandes, Locks and Latches. 
—13,655, W. Hough, Suspending Sashes, to facilitate 
reversal or removal.—13,658, J. Flannery, Gate and Door 
Fastenings.—13,681, W. Cox, Ventilator. — 13,683, G. 
Williams and F. Berlyn, Producing Building Decorations 
and Ornamental Letters. 

August 14.—13,724, J. Gibson and J. Allen, Chimney- 
cowl.—13,738, W. Schleaming, Imitation Terra-cotta. 

August 15.—13,813, E. Stern, Clay-cutting Device for 
Brickmaking.—13,816, J. Monro, Splicing or Connecting 
Poles for use in Scaffolding, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11,175, S. Robson, Asbestos Flap Ventilators.—11,312, 
T. Dunn, Window Sash-lifters or Handles.—11,359, S. 
Houghton, Coping Bricks for the Roofs of all kinds of 
Buildings. —11,509, J. Bilton, Decorating Pottery.— 
11,648, J. Mills, Corrugated Roofing and Spouting, and 
Combined Corrugated Roofing and Ridge cap.—11,785, 
W. Martin, Ventilator.—11,968, H. & C. Stone, Ma- 
chine for Raising, Lowering, Stacking, or Removing 
Timber, &c.—12,049, W. Deeming, Pipes for Sanitary 
and other Purposes. —12,083, J. Hart-Davies, Blocks for 
Street and other Paving.—12,480, J. Martin, Pigments 
or Paints.—12,744, J. Gibson, Flooring Cramps.—12,769, 
J. Rhodes, Springs and Checks for the Closing of 
Doors.—12,790, T. Bass, Shutter and Door-fastener.— 
12,891, T. Harris, Siphon Flushing Cisterns.—12,930, S. 
Hill and R. Hodges, Door-closing Springs and Checks. 


OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 
11,742, J. Green, French Roofing Tiles. 


— » | 
. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


AUGUST 18.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co-: 171 
Grove-la , Denmark-hill, u.t. 29 yrs,, g.r. 8J. 3s. 10d.. 
r. 431, 2451.—By Sherrin & Coltman: Fgr. of 701. 
with reversion in 79 yrs., Camberwell, 1,365/.—By Har- 
man Bros.: 8, Montague-pl,, Poplar, f., 5152.3; 3 
Arundel-sq., Barnsbury, f., sold before auction.—By 
Dowsett & Co.: ‘* Vine Villa,” Weston-green, Esher 
f., 525/.; 16 to 38 (even), Downham-rd., Kingsland, 
ut. 28 yrs, gr. 371. 108, r. 1711. 103, 800— 
By G. B. Hiltiard & Son: ‘‘The Plough Inn,” Ockenden, 
Essex, f., r. 70l., 1,725/; Hunt’s-hill, f. cottage pro- 
perty, r. 64/. 16s., 600/.; “* Pollard’s Farm,” 63a. Or. 30p., 
f.,r. 100/., 1,7252.; Upminster-common, a plot of land, 2 
acres, c., r. 2/ , 32/.; ‘‘ The Drover’s Arms,” Market-pl., 
Romford, f., r. 30., 380/.—By Humbert, Son, & Flint : 
52, Aldenham-rd., Bushey, and a villa residence, f., 
r. 98/., 1,400/.; Ascot and Grantham Villas, Watford, f., 
2502. 

AUGUST 19.—By Chesterton & Sons: The lease of 37, High- 
st., Kensington, lessee to rebuild, cost 2,000/., ut. 39 

-» T. 5002, 252.—By F. Jolly & Co.: 1 and 2, 

illiam-pl., Tottenham Hale, f.,r. 322. 6s., 2851. 


AUGUST 20.—By H. Dann: 47 and 49, Monsell-rd., 
Highbury, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 107 , r. 600. 10s., 3902. ; 25 and 
26, Fassett-sq., Dalston, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 10J., r. 66/., 
4451.—By F. J. Bisley: 77, Hawkstone-rd., Rotherhithe, 
u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 31, r. 287. 12s8., 230/.; 29 and 31, Elgar- 
st., f., r. 360. 48.,3502.—By J. J. Wheeler : 28, Cambridge- 
st., Pimlico, ut. 46 yrs., g.r. 7/., r. 60, 550/.—By 
Newbon & Co, : 12, Canonbury-pk. South, Canonbury, 
ut. 45 yrs. g.r. 8l., 505/.; 2, Southborough - rd., 

















* We fancy that we saw this simple contrivance in 
thirty years ago.—ED, a 


Hackney, u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 77., 28C2.; 43, Blundell-st., 
Caledonian-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 51. 10s., r. 307., 2900. 


AUGUST 21.—By Dolman & Pearce: 1 and 2, Beach- 
av., Birchington-on-Sea, u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 7/., 5501.—By 
C. & H. White: 185 to 193 (odd), Hill-st., Walworth, 
u.t. 11 yrs, gr. 8l., 3701. ; 65, Walcot-sq., Kennington, 
u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 6/., r. 362., 1807. 


[Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs, for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued), 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/10 O/1/6 
ton 8/0/0 9/0/0 | Walnut, Italian.. 0/0/83)  0/0/7 
eak, E.I... load 98/0/0 14/0/0 
2/3 3/0 METALS, 


Sequoia, U.8.ft.cu. : “ 
Ash, Canada load 2/5/ 0/0 
Birch, do, ...... 95/0 45/0 | "BOM Pig.inBot- wan 


Elm, do. gees 8/5/0 6 6/0 — aacese- 

Fir, an Cc, &c. 2/0/ 1 ® 

Oak, do. .......- 2/10/0 4/10/0 | , London........ 6/0/0 6/2/6 
Do. do. at works 

Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 8/10/0 | no. gtattordshire, . 


Do, yellow .... 2/0/0 5/0/0 
Lath,D’ntsic,fath  5/0/0 6/0/0 

St. Petersburg 5/0/0 7/0/0 
Deals, Finland, 

2nd &lststd 100 7/15/0 10/0/0 

Do, 4th & 8rd.. 7/5/0 ) 


in London .... 6/10/0 615/60 
CorrER —British, 

cake and ingot 55/0/0 6&6/10/0 

Best selected .. 56/10/0 58/0/0 
5 0 a strong.. porn Ps 

hili, bars .... 52/ 2/1 

Do. Riga .....-. 6/5/0 7/15/0 . 
a. Potercbure, YELLowMeratlb. 0/0/58  0/0/€4 


LEAD — Pig, 
Ist yellow .. 9/15/0 14/0/0 - 
Do. Sind yellow 8/5/0 _9/5/0| Spanish....ton 12/0/0  12/2/6 
Do. white .... 6/15/0 10/0/0 — 
brands ........ 12/5/0 12/7/6 
Swedish ...... 6/15/0 15/10/0 Sheet, Enclish 
ConiasSncist ins 2408 | big Bera # 
anada, Pine ls ] : x 
Do. do. 2nd.... 9/0 and upwards .. 100% SS 


Do. do. 3rd, &c. 6/10/0 10/0/0 | , * 1P® gesacee 14/10/0 0/0/0 


Zinc 
Do. Spruce. Ist 8/0/0 10/10/0 | © ah oot ...ton 27/0/0 0/0/0 
<> do. 8rd & Vieille Mon- 


| eer 6/0 
New Branswick 6/5/0 7/5/0 | mv Nzaiés’*.°" G1/1%/8 9210/0 


Battens, allkinds 8/10/0 16/10/0 |“ justralian .... 91/12/6 92/0/0 


Flooring Boards - / 
sq., 1 im. prep. English Ingots 94/10/0 95'0/0 


oO 
ee 
=e 
~ 
a 
Oo 
=~ 
oO 


BB ccccvceecce - 0/10/0 0/13/6 OILs 
is Bncennee 0/9/0 0/10/6 . 
Other qualities 0/4/6  0/7/6 | Linseed ......ton 20/5/0 20/10/0 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. /4 /4% | Cocoanut, Cochin 30/10/0 0/0/0 
Honduras, &c, /3} a Do. Ceylon ..... . 26/0/0 0/0/0 
Mahogany, Cuba. (43 /64 | Palm, Lagos .... 26/0/0 0/0/0 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, English 
cargo av /4% /6% aD cocesecce - 82/5/0 32,10/0 
Mexican do. do /4% /5 | Do. brown ..... - 31/0/0 0/0/0 
Tobasco do. do / /7 | Cottonseed ref... 21/0/0 21/5/0 
Honduras do.. / /6% | Oleine .......... 0/0/0 0/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 13/0/0 | Lubricating, U.S. 5/0/0 5/10/0 
Rose, Rio......+- 10/0/0 /0/0 | Do. refined ..... - 8/0/0 11/0/0 
Bahia ..... .- 9/0/0 18/0/0 | Tan— Stockholm 
Satin, St. barrel 0/18,6 0/0/0 


Archangel .... 0/12/0 0/0/0 





O- 
mingo . ....ft. 0/0/9  0/1/3 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





ACTON.—For the supply of broken granite to the Acton Local 
Board, Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, Surveyor :— 


TSG, § occdocccccddcesedsnsccccsosecccesenee £0 
G. Le Maitre, Alderney (accepted)...........esee00. 0 17 
BR. & FJ. FemmtMgs .ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccces 017 6 





BURY (Lanes.)—For new reofs, &., to macbine-house, Elton 
Paper-mills, Bury, Lancashire. Quantities by Mr. Charles J. Ford, 
3, Clifford’s-inn, E.C. :— 

J. TimMime .cc cocccccccses £1,637 | J. Bsrom, Bury* ........ £1,399 
* accepted, 





BRENTWOOD.—For the erection of vil'a residence for Mr. 8. 
Ray. Mr. A. T. G. Woods, architect :— 
is SEE woneeon6esneeeness £888 | E. West, Chelmsford* ...... £810 
* Accepted. 





BRIXHAM.—For alterations and additions to houses and shop» 
Fore-street, Brixham, fur Miss Browse :— 
Rabbich & Bruwn .......... £595 | H. Webber, Paignton*...... £448 
Be BEDvececcceccsscceenveces 550 * Accepted. 








CADOXTON (near Cardiff). — For erecting forty cottages at 
Cadoxton. Mr. W. LU. Grittths, architect, 68, High-street, Newport, 
Mon, :-— 





an ssssaace £11,600 0 O| T. Norman.......... £8,308 1 6 

D. J. Davies ...... 11,275 0 0} Powell & Mansfield... 8,229 10 0 

J.D. Williams .... 9,950 0 0| D.C. Jones&Co..... 7,766 0 0 

Stephens, Bastow, & | Sydenham & Pearse.. 6,500 0 0 
DS a cvceedessveee 9,473 0 0 





CHARD.—For the erection of a warehouse, bakery, stables, cart- 
shed, and other buildings, for the Chard Provident and Co-operative 
Society. Mr. E. J. Symes, architect. Qua.tities supplied :— 


ere Oa £525 
J. Hawker S608 0b6000ss06 0c 650 | Fowler & Stickland, Combe 
I cl aa 610 St. Nicholas ® ....cccccece 
ff ese 540 * Accepted, 








CHARD.—For alterations and additions to Borough Board 
Schools, for the Board. Mr. E. J. Symes, architect. Quantities 


snpplied :— 
Fowler & Stickland ........ £903 | Alex. Poole, Ilminster* .... £875 
Francis Hill.....cccccccccce 890 * Accepted, 





CROYDON.—For alterations to No. 132, North-end, for Mr. 
W.E. Wilson. Mr. Alfred Broad, architect, 27, Dingwall-road, 


Croydon :— 

i occuseceusened £495 0 0| Hanscomb & Smith, 

i, PE ks conccooede 399 0 0 GD encccceses £312 15 6 
E. J. Saunders........ 380 0 0 * Accepted, 








DOVER.—For erecting new wing, offices, &c., at the Morley House 
Convalescent Home, St. Margaret's, near Dover. Mr. G. D. Steven- 
son, architect, 13 and 14, King-street, Cheapside :— 


SE OP Eiicccccecccssons £3,600 | W. & G. Denne .......... £3,296 
is ED. neseanéoocannn ee ME ness sdeesectecotbes 3,149 
Austen 2 3,395 | Hayward & Paramor .... 2,960 
MED ecceccdsonta Sbsevcssece 3,297 | G. H. Denne & Son ...... 2,698 





EALING.—For decorations to Ealing’Congregational Church and 
a ae G. Ashby Lean, architect, 8, Union-court, Old Broad- 
street, E.C. :— 





Penny & Co, ........ coos £118 O| Jones Bros.......ccccccce £104 10 
BT entdtieetinsenasaeves 110 O| Myring........ eGeecequcece 102 0 
Alterations and Additions to Manse. 
ea ee £176 O| Myring......... edeseoces £148 0 
Me cccceeses seceececces 150 0} Jones Bris....cccccccecee 125 Q 


EVESHAM.—<Accepted for the erection of ‘‘The Drift,” on the 
Green Hill Park estate. Messrs. Gant & Slatter, architects, 11, Have- 
lock-road, Hastings. Quantities by the architects :— 


F. W. Taylor, Evesham..... eeeecceceeceesoesceseceses £2,266 





HORNSEY. — For the construction of a brick culvert, side 
entrance, &c., at rear of Norman House, Hornsey, for the Hornsey 
Local Board. Mr, 'T. de Courcy Meade, Evgineer :— 

Thomas Adams .... £1,154 9 2 | Willmott & Sons, Fins- 
T. G. Dunmore..... . 86410 0 bury Park* ........ £760 0 
B. Cooke & Co...... »- 850 0 0 * Accepted. 





INGRAVE (Essex),—For the erection of a pair of cottages foy Mr. 
J. French :— 
Archibald Ansell (accepted) 
[No competition. ]} 





LITTLE BURSTEAD (Essex).—For the erection of new church 
schools for the Rev. H. J. Bodily. Messrs, Newman & Jacques, 
architects :— 

DD éécecésoandbeosececoe< £520 | A. Ansell, Billericay *...... £333 
378 * Accepted, 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding 'No. 544, Mile-end- 
road. Mr. J. Jones, architect :— 
MeRssecenesecesees - £295 0 0O| Hawkins® ............ £260 0 0 
WD cccctecvccnces 279 0 0 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For repairs and decorations at Bentley Lodge, College» 

road, Upper Norwood, for Mr. R. D. Hilton :— 

Cannings & Mullins ........ £152 | H. Heppelthwaite .......... £83. 
WD woccccceducceedees 97 





LONDON.—For the erection of two first sections of warehouses, 
White Lion Wharf, Upper Thames-street, for Messrs. O’Brien, 
Thomas, & Co. Messrs. Hudson & Booth, architeets, 17, Godliman- 
street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 26, Budge-row; 





E.C,. :— 

ie BEM ccccocecces .. £14,185 | E. Lawrence & Sons...... $12,422 
DE EE -onccecnscecsoes 12,745 | Hall. Beddall, & Co....... 12,190 
Woodward & Co.......... 12,718 | Holliday & Greenwood .. 12,100 
Treasure & Som .......s6.% 12,637 | Wm. Downs ....ccseccce 11,919 


Jas, Greenwood & Son .. 12,489 | H.& H. F. Higgs (accepted) 11,800 





LONDON.—For the construction of a new road, to be called 
Davenport-road, at Lewisham, together with sewers, &. Mr, H. A. 





Alexander, architect, 72, Cannou -street, E.C, :— 

BEE. socoscnseceeesssesees GETS | WEG cccccccccccce eeesee - £730 
DEE caeceenconceseocee Ge B miacecececeecececcoseeses e 422 
GeMcccccese cocccesesces GED | POSEY cccccccecccccecccccoce 7 
Rackham & Bentham ...... TED CGEM cc cc cccccccccecscs 713 
SD oc6ubeneesceeeseesceoue TED | DIGGGNGE . c cocccccceccccecoes 675 
eer Se Bl enscoscecanceeseesteseses 667 
Barlow & Roberts .........- 781 | Woodham & Fry (accepted).. 645 








LONDON.—For the rectification of defective sewers in North- 
brook-road, and part of Marlborough-road, Bowes-park, Wovuod- 
green, N., for the National Land Corporation, Limited. Messrs. 
Pooley & Follett, surveyors, 21, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 


William Griffiths ......... . £211| William Nicholls, Truro- 
Thomas Adams .......+eee. 198 road, Wood-green*® ...... £135 
Henry Leonard Clark ...... 148 * Accepted, 








LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Cambridge” music-hall, Com- 
mercial-street, Shoreditch, for Mr. W. Riley. Mr. Edward Clark,, 


architect :— 

BR. PeeIme crccccccccccccecs £685 | J. Mille ..cccccccccccccccces £643 
J. BB 'EF ccccccceccccccccecs 673 | Rowe Bros., Camden Town* 52 
Whitehead & Co. .........- 645 Accepted, 








LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 
38, Kenningion-road, Lambeth, for Mr. Warner, Mr. Cumuning, and 
Mr. Nelson, Mr. A. Wright, architect, 61, Kennington-road, 8, E.:— 


No. 32. No. 34. Nos. 36 & 38. Total. 
Peed SCA cccccccsce £820 6 0£77910 0 £1,626 4 023,226 0 O 
Johnson & Co. ...... 798 0 0 760 0 0 1,595 0 O 3,153 0 0 
Williams & Richards. 78714 5 772 8 5 1,587 7 0O 3,147 9 16 
BR, Griggs... ccccceccce 790 0 O 756 0 O 1,583 0 O 3,129 0 O 
Peacock Bros. .....- 739 0 0 758 0 O 1,548 0 0 3095 0 O 
H. J. Williams ...... 786 6 5 762 6 5 1,5041210 3,053 5 8 
BR. C. Scott ..ccccccece 729 0 0 700 0 O 1,500 0 0 *2,929 0 YU 
* Accepted. 





LONDON —For alterations and additions to the Old School-house, 
Swan-lane, E.U. Mr. H. Percy Monckton, architect, 32, Walbrook, 


Harrison & Spooner ........ £107 | E. A. Roome (accepted) ...... £72 





LONDON.—For finishing a terrace of five houses at Lewisham, 
Mr. H. Percy:Monckton, architect, 32, Walbrook, B.C. :— 
RRORSOR cecccccccce cocccees £560 | Tattersall ....cccccccccccces £308, 
Barnwell ..cccccccccccccece 374 | Bryant (accepted) .......... 301 





LONDON.—For erecting a new house at Honor Oak-road, Forest- 


hill :— 

J. W. Falkner ....ccccccee £2,905 | T. Gregory & Co. ....e00- £2,287 
B. E. Nightingale .,...... 2,460 | R. G. Battley ........ coco Sa 
Albert Smith ........+e0- 2,300 | W. Johnson & Co.* ...... 2,170» 
J. &C. Bowyer ....cccoee 2,289 * Accepted. 








LONDON. — For the erection of electric-lighting station im 
Carnaby-stieet, Regeut-street. Mr. C. Stanley Peach, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Henry Rilev :— 


Trollope ...ccssececeeees £21,442 | A. Wallis® ......ccccccce £19,897 
Mowlem & Co, ....seeeee 20,994 | Holliday & Greenwood .. 19,877 
Bhillitee ..ccccccccecccce 20,150 | Bywaters .......cccccccce 19,672) 
Hobbs & Co, ...seeeeees - 20,000 * Accepted, 








© LONDON.—For the erection of cottage home at West Norwood.. 
Mr. G. Ashby Lean, architect and surveyor, 8, Union-court, Old 
Broad-street, E.C. :— 

Je & BD, BOWPER CRGNGE 6: ccccccccccecccccescces £530 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Prince of Denmark” public- 
house, Junction-road, Holloway, for Mrs. Hudson, Mr. Edgar A, 
Hawkivs, architect, 47, Mark-lane, E.C. :— 

J. CIBRBcccccccccccccecccecs £542 | W. Evans .... .ccccccccccccs £53% 
Little & Senecal .........04. BER 8 Be BOGTNEBecccccccccesccecse 519 





LONDON.—For alterations, additions, and decorations at 23, 
Elvaston-place, South Kensington. Mr. J. W. Rhodes, architect, 3, 
ne Inn, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Charles J. Ford, 3, Clittord’s 

nn, E.C. :-— 


Bowden & Co, .....ccccece £2,796 | Shillitoe & Son.......... «» £2,340 
Bis Mic WERE cc cccccecce - 2,700 | T. Stevens, London*..... - 2,249 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For new water-closets, drainage, &c., at St. Mark’s 
Schools, Notting-hill. Mr. C. L. R. Tudor, architect, 81, Lancaster- 
road, Ry or Quantities by Mr. Charles J. Ford, 3, Cliffurd’s 

nh, 1 i— 
WEEE coccactece ecccecccee BIGB ) Wat ceccccceccccepeccccoan £129 
BED cobscoscce coocssceese 155| H. & E, Lea, London®...... 124 
* Accepted, 
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LONDON.—For repairs, drainage, &c., at Nos. 5 and 7, Crescent- 


street, Notting-hill. Mr. C. L. R. Tudor, architect. Quantities by 


Mr. Charles J. Ford, 3, Clifford's-inn, E.C. :— 

Holloway Bros. .........++ B457 1 W. Bagh ..ccoccccccccce cove 2380 
Hollingsworth.........--ee. 394 | Floyd & Hayman, ‘London* 365 
BE, & B. TAD ccccccccsscssvce 385 * Accepted. 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For erecting the “Ship” Hotel, Newport, 


Mon, Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, architect, Newport, Mon. 
Contract 1. Contract 2. 
Bo Et WEEE cccccecceseesonnseesee £4,785 ..ccceee £3,435 
MOWED SG coccccecescoccecsssoccs » GR eccsccse « 3,030 
ED :o6needéocsseuetebotewesbenosess Bee escceece 2,747 
PID. . ccocatsssanesonsebbesteds E4SBD . -ccccocce 2,797 
Stephens & Bastow ........cccccesees GRD cocceces 2,799 
SS ene a? seescesese 2,785 
Ee ssenonnesbosenoodés 4,200 ... - 2,450 
te. eeecheencunsans smeooee » Gee eccncess 2,390 
is s¢cuanacoounesoesesotone SS ieee , 250 
Ge EER . eee - 2,374 





PAIGNTON.—For new stables and conservatory, Roundham 


Mansion, Paignton, for Mr. J. F. Belfield. Mr. Geo. Soudon 
Bridginan, architect, Torquay :— 

©. SB. EB. Drew ..cccccccces £478 | H. Webber, Paignton*...... £444 
We VRRIREED coccccccoboncese 447 * Accepted, 





RICHMOND (Surrey).—For erecting new Municipal Buildings at 
Richmond, Surrey. Mr. W. J. Ancell, architect, 3, Staple Inn, E.C. 
Mr. T. J. Carless, jun., quantity surveyor :— 


B. E. Nightingale........ £14,115| F. & F. H. Higgs ........ £12,900 

Reed, Blight, & Co....... 13,916 | J. W. Ramee ma ay 

Lawrence BBS ccccccce 13,601 &Co.), Richmond* .... 12,887 

i DED .scesseanension « DE We WEED cocccccccscoce 12,786 

Wheatley & Sons ........ 13,208 | Allen & Sons .....--.-e08 12,634 

Stephens, Bastow, & Co.. 12,999 | Collinson .........-s-ee0- 12,550 
BORVED cccccccscnce 12,957 * Accepted. 








ROMFORD (Essex).—For the erection of new retort house and 
coal store for the Romford Gas and Coke Company. Mr. W. D. 
Childs, epgineer. Quantities by Mr. G. W. Kennedy :— 

Archibald Ansell, Billericay (accepted) £512 0 0 





8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Accepted for additions and alterations 

to ‘‘ Mostya Villa,” Ellenslea-road. Messrs. Gant & Slatter, archi- 
tects, Havelock-road, Hastings :— 

iaite Cee, Ge EUMESES ccccccocccocsccccccess £398 18 0 





SEVENOAKS.—For alterations to stabling at nae Park. Mr 
Hi. Percy Monckton, = 32, Walbrook, E.C. 
Allcorn & Sou | » & £4 £228 
Iggulden “20 0 O| Semark (accepted).... 215 


eee eeee 


eeeereeveeeeee 





ETONDON MASSEY (Essex).—For additions to Stondon Massey 
schools, Essex, for the Rev. E.J. Reeve, M.A. Messrs. J.T. Newman 
& Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C. :— 
Barlow £182 | Lemon* 
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SUTTON (Surrey).—For alterations and additions to ‘“‘ Stam- 
hourne.” Me. G. Ashby Le an, architect and surveyor, 8, Union- 
court, Old Broad-street, E.C 
J.& 8. Bowyer...... secceses £512 





SWANSEA.—For the erection of a parsonage-house for St. 





Gabriel's parish, Swansea. Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, architect, 
‘Swansea. Quantities by the architect :— 

J. D. Williams...... £1,985 0 O| Jenkins Bros, ............ £1,845 
Sy SE a nanenan 1,940 0 0} H. Billings .............. 1,750 
T. Richards ....... 1,893 15 0/| Bennett Bros., Swansea*.. 1,700 


* Accepted. 





TENTERDEN (Kent).—For the erection of asmall farm-house, at 
Tenterden, Kent, for Mr. Dampier Palmer, J.P. Messrs. J. T. 
Newman & Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 
Woodgate £409 | Nuon* 
Weeks 3380 


* Accepted, 





WATFORD (Herts).—For painting, &c., at the Leavesden Asylum, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Boart. Messrs, A. & C. Harston, 


Architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C., :- 

We BONS sc ccdée: £2,641 0 O!!] W. G. Sn 60 080s £1,987 0 0 

Vigor & Co......... 2,390 0 0 | W. F. Hi: _ os 1S 8 -O 

H.G. Marchant.... 2,361 0 0 | Akers & Go......... 1,533 0 0 

Rowe Bros......... 2,100 0 O | M. Bate ~ wy Maid- 

EK. J. Hurley ...... 2,002 13 7 BOGS” cocccccces 1,334 0 0! 
H, Fullagar....... - 2,000 0 0 * Accepted. 








WIVENHOE (Essex.)—For furnishing new schools for the Wiven- 
bs eee hool Board, Mr, J. W. Start, F.S.1., architect, Cups Chambers, 
cnes ter: — 


F, DUPONt...ccecceccececees £347 | G. Rickword & Sons........ £323 
ee Se END cosccscnnesoes 345 | G. E. Hawes, Norwich*® .... 290 
* Accepted. 





WOOLWICH.—For the erection of a new Police-station at Wool- 
wich, for the Keceiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. 
John Butler, Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 

Credit old 
materials. 


DT  scccasseseuacue £3,150 0 0 — 
Graham & Son ............ 3,125 0 0 £40 0 O 
SEED ccccscesseheue 3,080 0 0 45 0 0 
Se GE Enc ccccccectéece 2.867 0 0 _ 
eee 2860 0 0 10 0 0 
Do Be CREEL on ccccccccce 2,849 0 0 — 
|” yen 2833 0 0 — 
J. Smith & Sons .......... 2810 0 0 — 
I i i elk 2.814 0 0 20 0 O 
DT TO, cuscceccececen 2,730 0 0 45 0 0 
DE acibmedesesnennseand 2,626 0 0 53 0 0 





SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning s post. 








TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

‘“* THE BUILDER ” is su ed pirect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom = te rate = 19s. per annum 
PrReParp. To a urope, and New 

per annum. To India, China, fa. &c. 30s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER 
Publisher, No, 46, Catherine-street W.O. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON, 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, ee 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under > 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..........+- 03. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Vompetitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Kegistered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
betore THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AL, —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 


MENTS or ORDERS Tv DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, ce. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder” may have Leplies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
euvelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





read 
N INEPENCE EACH. 
> (By Post (carefully packed), ls, 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.O. 


READING CASES. f 




















Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE; 


Architecta’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 








¥ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





. &-—F. & ry yng —P. D.—E. P. L. B.—F. T. Po 
. & Co.—C. G . H. H.—E. H—A. G.—J. 8. & Co, 
H. A. H. (shall ge aad nd in due course).—Sir P. M.— 
. & Co.—G. F. D. (thanks: —_ aaa —J. 8. & Co.—E, RB. §. 
.& Dz (too late zs this week).— 

All statements of facts, lists of nomial &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot widertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which haye 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED, 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








FLUATE, 
FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING 
STONE. 
Apply to The BATH STONE FiRMs (LD.), Bath. 


aeeetemeeeeeel 





DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these 6: 
known as the “* Weather 


is 
THE OCOHELYNOH ) Beds,” and is of 2, "a 


erystalline nature 2 
STONE. dcabtedly one of he mor 
—— oy. in ya 
THH 8 0 © same oy oy 
nature as the Chel Stone 
BRAMBLEDITOH but finer in ae eg and more 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. . 
London Agent—Mr. HE. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.O. [Apve. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLourR 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. H. A. 
Williams, 16, ——— Strand, W.O. [Apvz. 











Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floore, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-roome, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADvT. 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
STATIONERS, &c., 


Keep a Special Stock of Sundries for 
Professional Offices. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, H.C. [Apvr. 


HERBERT HANKS, 


CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATIVE 
AND OTHER WORK. 


Special attention to Interior Decoration and 
Sanitary Work. 

















39, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 





TWELVE 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS 
F. BRABY 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6and8 Hatton Garden. 


CO. 


GLASGOW : 
Peteshill-road. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE & C° 485. EAST HARGING STREET, FETTER LANE,EC 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM COMPETITION .—DEsSIGN SuBMIrTED BY Mr. W. EMERSON, F.R_I.B.A. 
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